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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 
DEVOTEO TO BEES, HONEY, & HOME INTERESTS, 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


A.!. ROOT, - MEDINA, O. 
A. 1. ROOT, EDiTor. 
ERNEST R. ROOT, - - ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
J. T. CALVERT, BUSINESS MANAGER. 








Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the- 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per a3 extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 


Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal! discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, eet pd that 
the names secured aré for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; brt at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order. 

Receipts for Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. If the label is not 
changed in six weeks write us, but don't write be- 
fore that time 

How to Send ye You can send money at 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check ordraft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Mouey sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges 0n money Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you 

Our Responsibility. Aithough we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for losses that may occur in 
deal with our advertisers, we take every precau- 
tion to admit ouly responsible men in our col 
umns. 

Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 

r single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
ssue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 
RATES. 

lto 2insertions, per line 

Bto 5 = - ” Heb ccuken, was abeaGhier 

6 to ll = 

12 to 17 3 

18 to 23 “e 

2% insertions 
On from3 to 7 

above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 6 lines space, 5c per line more than 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean 7, of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure one inch. Remember that 
an ad. that is “displayed” may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 

For electrotyped advertisements we wil! allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


inches space, Ic per line less than 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 
The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
American Bee-Keeper, ( .50) 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, ( .75) 
American Apiculturist, ( .75) 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, ( 50) 
The British Bee Journal. (1.50) 
All of the above journals, 


nw 


URS ae et tt 


($1.00) 
(1.00) 


Ssksesza 


American Agriculturist, 
American Gardening, 
Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New-Yorker, 
Farm Journal, ( .50) 
Scientific American, (3.1910) 
Ohio Farmer, a 0 
Country Gentleman, (2 50) 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide, (2 Ww) 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.50) 
Drainage and Farm Journal, (1. 0) 
Fanciers’ Monthly, (1.00) 
Illustrated Home Journal, ( .50) 
Orchard and Garden, ( .50) 


| Above Rates include all Postage in U. S.and Canada. ] 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
lia and adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
seriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 
Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 


($1.50) 
(1.00) 
(1.00) 
(2.00) 
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Adulterated Extracted Honey 


is never labeled with the name and ad: 
dress of a BEE-KEEPER. If labeled at 
all it bears the name of some PACK- 
ING OR MIXING-HOUSE. Comb honey can 
not successfully counterfeited or 
adulterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages apprupriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


neatly printed, and bearing the name 
and address of the producer. Nothing 
goes so far to prove that HONEY IS 
HONEST as the name of the bee-keeper 
himself. Our facilities for doing all 
kinds of honey-label work in one or 
more colors are the best, and we can 
do it cheap. Send for our special label 
catalogue of samples. free on applica 
tion, 


Circulars # Catalogues 
for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties Hav- 
ing, as we do, the best of printing facili 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices ané sam- 
ples, free on application. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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S. T. FISH & CO., 
Commission Merchants. 


Green, Dried, and Evaporated 
Fruits. Honey, Butter, Cheese, 
Eges. Potatoes, Poultry, and 
Grain. 














189 South Water St., Chieago, Ill. 


We make a specialty of our HONEY DEPARTMENT, and sell our 
receipts throughout the United States. We have export connections 
whom we supply when prices reach such point as to permit foreign 
markets placing orders with us. We are opposed to adulteration in any 
form, and will positively not sell anything but pure honey. Send your 
adulterated honey elsewhere, but your pure honey WE WANT. We 
make liberal advances on consignments, and accept goods on a limit. 
What Have You to Fear by entrusting goods to our care? Nothing. 
We are responsible, and refer you to any bank or to GLEANINGS. To 
those who wish to sell at home we beg to advise we are buyers. We 
ask your correspondence, which will receive immediate response. 

Respectfully, S. T. Fisu & Co. 


Cut this out and place in your honey house. Mention GLEANINGS. 





Galvanized-Wire. Poultry-Netting and Fencing. 
The Best Made at the Lowest Price. 


We handle only the G. & B. brand. which we consider the best made, as it is made of wire fully up to 
gauge, and has three-strand twisted-wire selvage. while other makes have only two. We have secured a 
carload from the factory, at a special low price. which we are able to sell lower than you can buy it any- 

where else of equal quality, and lower 

wie = than we have ever sold it before, though 
het = = we have been getting more for it the past 
two years than we did in 1890. This car- 

load that we have purchased is all 2-inch 

No. 19 netting, the size generally used for 

poultry. It was made nearly a year ago, 

und has lost some of the bright luster of 

fresh new goods; and it was for this reason 

alone that we bought it lower and are able 

to sell it cheaper. It is guaranteed equal 

in every respect to fresh new goods of the 

best quality, except in luster, which prac- 

tically is of no aceount, because the 

brightest netting becomes dull in a few 

weeks after being put up. We have in 

stock all widths from 12 inches up to 60, 

which we can furnish at the following 

srices. All shipments must be made from 

ere. Wecan not ship from New York or 

Chicago at these prices; but as we are able 

to secure through rates to «almost all 

points from here, the freight will be little 

if any more than if shipped from either city. -inch staples for below, 20c per Ib.; 51bs. or over, 16c per Ib. 

Rolls 150 ft. long. lroll. 5rolls. 10 rolls. Rolls 150 ft. long. lroil. 5rolls. 10 rolls. 
2-in. No. 19, 12 inches wide, $1 Ou #45 q 7 2in. No. 19, 36 inches wide, #29) $13 50 #26 00 

“ ‘ 18 “ 1 50 h 75 2 v = 42 *g 3 40 16 00 31 00 
“ 24 he 2 00 9 00 E 2 = 48 — 3 75 17 50 34 00 
os 30 “ - 2 bw 12 00 . 4 60 - 47 200 44 00 

The lot includes over 600 rolls, most of which are 48 inches wide, the usual size used. This price will 
last only as longas the stock lasts. You will do well, therefore to order early. The above prices are less 
than the wholesale quotations to-day on netting not one whit better, if as good. If you want other sizes, 
or shipment from New York or Chicago, write for our special 2)-page netting catalogue, mailed on appli- 


cation. A. |. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Illinois State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold a two- 
days session in Chicago, at the Commercial Hotel, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Oct. 18 and 19, the week of the opening of the 
World’s Fair. As the railroads will give cheap rates at that 
time, and there being business of importance to bee-keepers 
to come before the meeting, a to the appropriation for 
a display at said fair, a large attendance is expected. Let all 
come well prepared to ask and answer questions, and have a 
good time. J. A. STONE, Sec. 

Bradfordton, LIl., Oct. 6. 





The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association will 


hold its next annual meeting in Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., on 
the 13th and 14th of January. 1893, commencing at 10 a.m. All 
members of the association are requested to be present, as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer. Blank reports 
will be sent to each member of the association for 1892, with 
instructions. A cordial invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially to those who would like to join us. Each 
member will be notified at least one month before said meet- 
ing. BENJ. E. RICE, Sec. 
Bowsobet, Wis. 


The 13th annual convention of the Northeastern Ohio, North- 
ern Pennsylvania, and Western New York Bee-keepers’ Associ- 
ation will convene in the parlors of the Eureka Mineral Springs 
Hotel, Segertown, Pa., Oct. 19th, 1892, at 10 a.M., for a two-days’ 
session. The program will consist of practical topics relating 
to apiculture, discussed by practical bee-keepers. Segertown 
is situated six miles east of Meadville, on the New York, Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio Railroad. Reduced rates have been secured to 
those attending the convention. Segertown is situated on the 
banks of a beautiful stream of water, and is one of the finest 
summer resorts in the country. A steamer is afloat on the 
river, and will be at the disposal of all wishingit. It is hoped 
that there will be a large attendance. Ladies are especially 
invited. Programs will be sent to members, and to others who 
request it of the secretary. . E. Mason, President, 

G. SPITLER, Secretary, Andover, O. 
Mosiertown, Crawford Co., Pa. 














Wants or Exchange Department. 





Oct. 15. 


BEE CULTURE. 


The ‘Progressive Bee-Keeper.” 


A practical monthly journal for beginners. Will 
be sent from Sept., ’92, to Dec., ’93, for 50c, to all new 
subscribers. Sample otk free. Address 19tf 

E. F. QUICLEY, Unionville, Mo. 


| 
| Please mention this paper. 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
! 
| 





FOOTE BROS., MEDINA, O., offer S.C. W. Leg- 
horns, D. Brahmas, and 8. P. Hamburg cockerels 


at low prices. 19-20-21d 





CLOSINC-OUT SALE. 
No. 1 Sections, $2.50 per M. Full colonies of 
bees in 8frame L. 
Send for reduced list. 

W. D. SoPER, Jackson, Mich. 20tfd 


ives, $4.00 per colony. 





FOR SALE 25 CHOICE B. P. ROCK 
° COCKERELS. 

Also a few choice 8. C.W. Leghorn Cockerels. 
Good healthy birds. For prices address with stamp, 
20-21d WILL HAW LEY, McConnell, Ill. 

800 FERRETS, a fine lot of 
Scotch Collie Pups and 
a trained bird-dog for sale. Price 
& list free. N. A. KNAPP, 
<< Rochester, Lorain Co., 
== 18tfdb Ohio. 
In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
AN'TED.—To buy 125 to 150 stands of Italian 
or hybrid bees. ust be cheap. Address 
W. D. BunTING, Uvalde, Texas. 


76c. Golden Queens by Return Mail.  75c. 


For beauty and business. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. This is a money-order office. 
J.B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fla. 


2" In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGsS. 


AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. 4tfdb 


| AUSTRALIA. 


| Wanted—every bee-keeper in Australia to send 

| for my large illustrated catalogue of bee-keepers’ 

| supplies, American queens, ete., etc. Post free. 
18-23db H. L. JONES, Goodna, Queensland. 


Please mention this paper. 
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Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our usu- | 


al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 


must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your | 


adv’t in this department, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 


changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- | 


fering articles for sale, can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be put with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “‘swaps.’ 








fe To exchange Scotch Collie pups for 
any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
ltfdb N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


] ANTED.—To exchange a new Model Hall type- 
W writer for bees or bee-supplies. 19, 
B. PARKER, Chelsea, Mich. 


WILL EXCHANGE for the best offer before Nov. 

Ist, a new 32-caliber repeating Winchester rifle, 
with Ideal reloader and 200 loaded shells. 19d 
PERCY COVINGTON, Appleton, Cecil Co., Md. 


W ANTED.—To exchange fox-hound pups for 
pointer bird-dog, breech-loading or Winchester 
repeating shot-gun or rifle, or any thing useful in 
apiary. J. E. Pryor, Middle River, Iowa. 20-21d 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
| tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 
ter In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL LAW 


FOR HOME STUDY 
243 BROADWAY N.Y. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE Laat 


{#" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 







WAROR GEES Bese MURRAY &HEISS SLEYELANO 
MUSICAL PORUR MM Wc Bed CrrAlo o Free 
Caen MANDOLINS 








OF AL KINDS. 
tZ"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 








Foundation Reduced 3 cts: Per Pound. 





SECTIONS I sold at $3.00 now selling at $2.60. Bingham Smokers at cost. Send for Free Price List of 
every thing needed in the apiary. 6tfdb 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 











1892 GLEANINGS IN 
HONEY COLUMN. 

CITY MARKETS. bs 

CLNCINNATI.—Honey.—Demand is good for all 


kinds of extracted honey at 54%@&e on arrival, ac- 
eording to quality. Arrivals are not equal to the 
demand. We don’t dare to solicit new trade. Comb 
honey is scarce. A good business could be done at 
Li@16c for best white if stock we re on hand. There 
isa fair demand for beeswax at 2U0@%5ec for good to 
choice yellow on arrival. Supply is good. 
CuHas. F. Mura & Son, 


Oct. 11. Cincinnati, O. 

BUFFALO.—Honey.—Our market continues steady 
and firm at mostly 15@16 for fancy 1-lb. comb; No. 
2, 12@14; No. 3 clover, ete., 8@1U. We have a much 


lighter supply than usual ‘for our winter trade, and 
need several tons yet. Should be much pleased to 
hear from all those adjacent to this market, assur- 
ing them the best possible results obtainable any- 
where. Will advance value and more on all 
grades. Extracted honey for this market should be 


mostly in l-oz. tumblers, 12 or 18 in a crate, ranging 
$1.25 to $1.50. BATTERSON & Co., 
Oct. 8. 167, 169 Seott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBANY.— Honey. De mi aul om for honey now, 


and receipts lighter than will be later. We think 
early sales the best. We quite: White comb, 15@16; 
mixed, 18@14; buckwheat, 12@13. Large and imper- 
fect combs and double glassed, etc., sell for less. 
Extracted, white, 3@8%; mixed, 74@8; dark, 6@7. 
Especial good demand for extracted this season. 
Beeswax, 27@28. If you wish, will advance you X 
market on rece ipt of any honey, and sell promptly 
and remit balance. Write us if you want some 
shipping-pasters with a number indexed to you on 
our books. It is a neat way to ship. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 

328, 330 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Oct, 3. 326, 


New YorK.—Honey.—Demand for honey increas- 


ing. Market firm; quote as follows: Fancy, 1 lb., 17; | 


2ib.,18. Fair, 1 1lb., 12@15: 2 lb., 11@12. 
1 Ib., 10@11; 21b.,9@10. Extracted, 
buckwheat, 6. Beeswax, 25@27. 
Oct, 10. CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs., 
110 Hudson St., New York. 


clover, 8@8%; 


Str. Louts.—Honey.—Choice white-clover honey in 
1-ib. sections, 16@18; fair, 18@15; buckwheat, brok- 
en, and dark, 7@10. Extracted,in bbls., dark, 54 
@5%; light, 5%@64; in cans, choice white, 8@9; 
fair, 64@7%. Beeswax, prime, 24%. 
Oct. 10. W.B. Westcorr & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.— Market very strong for 


comb 


honey. Best white 1-lb. comb selling at 18@19; no 
2-Ib.on hand. Extracted white, 8@9. No beeswax 
on hand. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Oct. 10. Boston, Mass. 





KANSAS CrTY.—Honey.—The supply of comb and 


extracted is light; demand good. We quote No.1 
white 1-lb. comb, 16@17; No. 2.1 |b., 144@15. No.1 
amber, 1 lb., 15@16; No. 2, 10@12. Extracted, white, 
7@74%: amber, 5@6. Beeswax, 20@21. 


Oct. 10. CLEMONS-MASON Com. Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Buckwheat, | 


DeETROItT. — Honey. — Best white comb honey in | 
fuir de mand at 14@I5; dark or amber, I22@13. Ex- 
tracted, 7@8. Beeswax dull at — 
H. Hunt, 
Oct. 10. Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS Crty.—Honey.—There is a good demand 
for honey, but a very light supply. Price of 1 Ib. 


comb, white, lic. Extracted, 6@74. Beeswax, 22@25. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
Oct. 10. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO.— Honey.—Fancy white comb honey sell- 
ing at 17@18c; second grade, 156@16. We guarantee 
to sell no extracted honey less than 7c, and from 
that to&8%. Beeswarx, 26. All the above scarce on 
our market, and in good demand. We advise 
prompt shipments. FisH & Co., 

Oct. 10. 189 So. Water St., Chic ago, Til. 


BEE CULTURE. 57 

ALBANY.—Honey.—Receipts are quite large, both 
of comb and extracted, but it is principally dark 
honey. White clover seems to be scarce, and com- 
mands a good price. We quote fancy white 1-lb. 
sections, 17@18c; good, 14@15; mixed, 12@13; buck- 
wheat, 10@12; 2-lb. sections sell at a cent a pound 
less. Extracted, 6@8e. We have made one sale of 
prime beeswax at 30e per Ib. 

CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co. 

393, 395, 397 Broadway, Albany, N. aK 





Oct. 


CHICAGDW. itil The einer: market is firm, 
we get 17@18e¢ for best lots of white comb. 
ed brings 6@¥e per Ib., 
kind, _—— 2226. 

Oct. & 161 So. 

Str. Louis.—Honey. 
tinues good, at 
We quote 10@16. 

Oct. 1. 


and 
Extract- 
according to quality and 
. A. BURNETT, 
Water St., Chicago, Il 


Demand for extracted con- 
54% @5%. Demand for comb quiet. 
Beeswax, prime, 24% 
D. G. Tu mr GRo. Co. 
. Louis, Mo. 

W ANTED.—50.000 lbs. of choice white comb honey. 
Address BYRON WALKER, 
Evart, Mich., or  eneacamees Wis. 
Comb or extracted honey, boss 
Will sell reasonable Samples free. 
J.B MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. 


iitfdb 


FoR SALgE. 
quality. 


in 


FOR SALE.—1000 Ibs. buckwheat comb honey. 
20tfdb D. F. LASHIER, Hooper, N. Y. 
FoR SALE.—10 barre Is choice e white-clover 
Will put it up in almost any style 
sired. Price on application. 
EMIL J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, 


honey. 
of package de- 
Hancock Co., Ill. 

FoR SALE.—1500 lbs. white-clover honey; nearly 
all in 1-lb. sections, packed in 24-lb. single-tier cases, 
delivered at R. R., 15e per Ib. 














Wm. VAN AUKEN, Woodville, Jeff. Co., N. Y. 
Highest 
H NEY WANTED. Market 
Price. 
Spot Cash. BATTERGON @ CO., 
BUFFALO, N.Y 


Please mention this paper. 


-—~Muth’s~~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold~Blast Smokers. 


APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention this paper. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, yyy Foundation, Smo- 
kers, ete. AGE & KET" 
l4tfdb New London, 
Please mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Please mention this paper. 
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© same cause. ) 
from starvation; from poor food; 
from improper preparations; 


poorly ventilated cellar, ete., ete. 
conditions. 
*“ ADVANCED BEE CULTU RE.” 
wintering problem. 
taken, either U. 8S. or Canadian. 
year free. 


Successful winter 3 
For clear, concise, comprehensive conclusions upon these all-important points, consult 
Five of its thirty-two chapters treat as 
Price of the book 50 cts.; the REVIEW one year and the book for $1.2 
New subscribers to the REVIEW for 1893 receive the balance of this 





N BEE CULTURE. Oct. 15. 


Are not always the result of the 
They may come 


from imperfect protection, or 
from a cold, wet, or possibly a 
ing results from a proper combination of different 


many different eee of the 
Stamps 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





Best on Earth. 


More than one hundred 
thousand Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey- 
knives and Bee-smok- 
ers in daily use.  II- 
lustrations sent free. 














Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abronia, Mich. ittdb 


OATMAN'S 
SOLDERING AND REPAIR EIT nce 


Consists of fire-pot. solder- 
ing-irons, solder, and solder- 
ing-fluid, with tools compl’te 
as shown in cut, with direc- 
tions for soldering different 
metals, and how to keep your 
soldering -irons in shape. 
Whole kit. boxed, 12 Ibs. 
Shipped on - ams of 82.00. 
“9 ag wanted. 


870 5: & SATM Ghd. 


WESTERN BEE- KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLY HOUSE. 


ROOT’S GOODS can be had at Des 
Moines, Iowa, at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
ey ey business in the West. 

Established 1885. Dovetailed Hives, Sec- 
tions, Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Veils. Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, etc. 
Imported Italian Queens. Queens and 

2e8. fom rle oe oe of our Bee Journal, 

* THE STERN EE-KEEPER,” and 
LATEST A ATAL OGtl E mailed FREE to 
Bee-keepers. 

JOSEPH ave WANDER, 
De oines, lowa. 

















PRICE $2. 


(POSTPAID). 

Ladies’ Fine Shoes, Genuine 
Kid, Soft Soles; Style, Fit, and 
Wear Equal to $8 Shoes. High 
or Low Heel; Broad or Narrow 
Toe: Sizes ito7. CDE orEE 
Widths. Send your size. Sure 
Fit. Patent tips, 
same price. 


C. L. Griesinger 
Medina, O. 
Send P. O. or- 

der, Registered 

Letter, or Postal 

~ Note. 

Was very much pleased with the shoes. 

Ocean Springs, Miss 

Plea ase mention this paper. 


BEES FOR BUSINESS. 


Warranted queens from my choice strain of yel- 
low hustlers, bred for working qualities and gentle- 
ness as well as beauty, 75 cts. each by return mail. 
Tested, $1.25. A few mismated queens, 25 cts. each. 
18tfdb J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Illinois. 








MRS. SEYMORE. 








ANTED.— Reliabie parties to distribute and 
collect for 
LADIES’ TOILET - CASES. 
Well worth $1.00 in any family. Will send sample 
and full instructions by mail for 35 cts. in stamps, 
| returnable if not satisfactory. Address J. C. 
FRISBEE, Gen’l Agt., 172 Maple St., Denver, Col. 
SUPPLIES wes 
WHOLESALE. 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER, BED OAZ, I0WA. 
Papers; finely ill. circ ular free. Address 
GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo 


Reference, A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. S24db 
Everything usedin the Apiary. 
Ple ase mention this paper. 2tfdb 

H. B. GEER, 











Bh Greatest variety and largest stock 
FALL Eggs and Penta, Fowls, Pawnee books and 


l4tfdb Or, Jashville, Tenn. 
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Porter Spring Bee-Escape. A Great Success. |: | 
y 
We guarantee it to be far superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a dozen, you do x, 
not find them so, or if they do not prove satisfactory in every way, return them by mail with- [PP 
in 90 days after receipt, and we will refund your money. PRICES: Each, by mail, postpaid, ae 
with full directions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testimonials. Supply- \g 
dealers, send for wholesale prices. l0tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, Lewistown, Ill. & 
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The Oldest, Largest, Best and Only Weekly 
Bee-Paper in America. Sample Copy Free. 
: 32 pages—$1.00 a Year: 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS—FROM NOW TO JAN. 1, 1893, 20 Cents; TO JAN. 1, 1894, $1.00. 
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GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
K 199 Randolph St., CHICAGO. ILLS 
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*AND HOME: 
‘INTERESTS - 


FROM DR. Cc. C. MILLER. 





PRICES OF HONEY are slowly climbing. 

FIRST FROST On my place, Oct. 5. Long season. 

THE crop of new bee-journals this year was 
not unusually large. 

HoNEY-FLOW didn’t wait for frost, but stop- 
ped some days before. 

FEEDING FOR WINTER, Doolittle says in Re- 
view, should not be done too rapidly; five pounds 
a day is better than faster. 

IN IMPROVING a Strain of bees, Hasty. in Re- 
view, thinks it important to encourage those 
colonies which start very few queen-cells. 

ARE YOU SURE, dead sure, that your bees 
have stores enough for winter? May be you’d 
better give them a little more. They’ll not 
waste it. 

BicyCLEs ought to come down in price, ought 
they not? You see, it doesn’t cost them any 
thing for advertising. All the riders advertise 
them gratis. 

LAYING WORKERS, in a few cases that I have 
noticed, ceased laying when given a sealed 
queen-cell, before the queen hatched out. Is 
that the general rule? 

Gro. F. RoBBINs doesn’t like my way of pre- 
venting increase (p. 725). Neitherdol. But! 
like his still less, for it would make me have 
additional help to watch for swarms. 

UNITING COLONIES or driving away robbers. 
J. F. Shirk says in Review, he does by using a 
a spray of carbolic acid—one dram of acid to 
seven of water, with half a dram of glycerine 

HEATHER HONEY is a standard articie across 
the ocean, but it seems the plant will not grow 
this side. The honey is fine, but has the pe- 
culiarity that it can not be extracted—too thick. 

THE Medical News says the records of Yale 
College during the past eight years show that 
the non-smokers are 20 per cent taller than the 
smokers, 25 per cent heavier, and had 66 per 
cent more lung capacity. 

BEE-ESCAPES are in high favorin England, 
where they are very appropriately called super- 
clearers. The British Bee Journal favors sim- 
mes cones, letting the bees escape outwardly, 

or early work; but as soon as honey begins to 
fail, then the Porter. 

‘‘ONCE A ROBBER always a robber” is one of 
the teachings about bees that has passed cur- 
rent because no one contradicted it. I venture 
to say, with some fear and trembling, that 
there is very little truth in it. To-day, with no 
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No. 20. 
honey yielding, you see robbers trying every 
crack and crevice; and to-morrow, with a good 
flow, not a robber is to be seen. What has be- 
come of them. if they are robbers for life? 

WAxX-worms, when first hatched out, are 
killed by a very little sulphur; but when they 
become hoary in wickedness they need to soak 
for hours in a thick smoke before they will suc- 
cumb. They are somewhat, in this respect, 
like weeds and bad habits. 

G. M. Doo.ItTLeE abuses me in Review. True, 
he doesn’t call me by name, but then he talks 
about bee-keepers that get on a craze over a 
new thing and try it on the whole apiary in- 
stead of first trying the experiment on a few 
colonies. I knew whom he meant just as soon 
as I read it. 

DRONE BROOD, Well advanced, is reeommend- 
ed as fish-bait, particularly for trout. by Herr 
Tirpitz, in Deutschen Bienenfreund. Can’t we 
get up a market for our drone _ brood, selling to 
anglers for so much a pound, or shall we sell 
them all our colonies that have drone-laying 
queens or laying workers ? 

HUTCHINSON has another little girl to help 
work on the Review when she grows big enough. 
The twins are Nora and Cora, and now he 
might call the new one Dora. Then when he 

rows rich through the Review, and retires to 
iis country estate, he can go out in the woods 
and call one of the girls and the whole three 
will flock around him. 

OCTOBER has come. 
And the bees’ busy hum 
Is kind 0’ dyin’ away. 


The hope of a crop 
Must surely now stop, 
But we can begin gettin’ in talk 
about the bright prospects for another year. 

ANENT LAYING WORKERS, H. Fitz Hart says 
he found two in a hive with a laying queen 
only a few months old. He thinks laying work- 
ers often the cause of queenlessness, rather than 
queenlessness the cause of laying workers. 
-ossibly; but in that case I should hardly ex- 
ect that giving brood or queen-cells would 
lead to the removal of the pests. 

A ROBBERS’ EXCHANGE is Hasty’s last conceit, 
in Review. “An empty hive with a very smal] 
entrance, in which a little waste honey is put 
from time to time. Then if any mischief is 
going on anywhere it will be made known to 
you by the crowd of would-be robbers bobbing 
around the exchange: but if the exchange is 
quiet you may feel comfortably assured that 
honesty prevails throughout the yard.” 

PREVENTION OF AFTER-SWARMS. A _ very 
simple way is given by Hedrich, in Bienen- 
Vater. Place in front of the somewhat enlarged 
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entrance of the hive a box (a cigar-box for 250 
cigars is suitable), having an entrance one- 
fourth as large as the hive-entrance, a suitable 
alighting-place at this entrance with a little 
board to shade it. The first swarm goes through 
all right, but all after-swarms stop in the little 
box, make a big row there. and then return to 
the hive. 

To SEPARATE SWARMS that cluster together, 
H. L. Jeffreys gives this plan in American Bee- 
keeper: Set two boards up edgewise, far enough 
apart to hang frames between, making a sort 
of temporary bee-hive. Hang between the 
boards about ten frames for each swarm in the 
cluster, having every fifth frame contain an 
empty comb; shake the bees on the frames; 
cover with a cloth; leave them thus for three 
or four hours, when each swarm will be sep- 
arated with its own queen, and can be put in 
its own hive. 








HONEY ADULTERATION. 


THE COMMISSION MAN VERSUS THE HONEY- 
PRODUCER; SOMETHING FROM A 
COMMISSION MAN. 








I read Prof. Cook’s article on honey adultera- 
tion, page 688, twice and thoroughly. I may 
be mistaken; but if I read it right, I come to 
this conclusion: Bee-keepers have an enormous 
advantage over the honey-dealers, to say noth- 
ing of the packers or mixers. The new law, 
which went into effect on Sept. 1, 1892, reads as 
follows: ** Whoever shall adulterate maple su- 
gar or honey with glucose, cane sugar or syrup, 
beet sugar or syrup, or any other substance for 
the purpose of sale, or offer for sale maple 
sugar, maple syrup or honey that has been 
adulterated in any way,’ ete. Would not the 
man who fed his bees on sugar syrup be equally 
guilty (if not more so) than the man who mixed 
honey with cane syrup? And yetit could not 
be proven against the former, for I believe no 
chemist will make an affidavit to posjtive de- 
tection of same in the former. But in the latter 
he can, according to Prof. Cook; and should a 
man suffer penalty of the law because he added 
sugar or glucose, to protect the former, who 
adulterates the bees, to prevent the discovery 
of his own deception? And if you did. would 
you be doing the public, the dealer, or the bee- 
keeper good? It strikes me there is a loophole 
for the latter, only the public and the dealer 
must suffer just the same. 

Prof. Cook also states, in his results. that the 
best glucose costs about 2 cts. per lb. The price 
of the cheapest is more than that. The price 
of the cheapest on Saturday was 2.37, carload 
lots. The best glucose is worth 5 cts. per Ib.; 
the price of granulated sugar is 5.18; cane syrup 
is 24 cts. per gallon, which is cheaper than glu- 
cose, as it is .024; perlb. You will also see here 
that it is a question whether that new law will 
hold good. 

But the best I have seen is an article, also in 
GLEANINGS of Sept. 15, page 690, by Mr. W. J. 
Cullinan, of Quiney, Ill. But then you would 
have to get a standard, and then there would 
be more grades of honey. which would be better 
for dealers. and the price would be according to 
grade. It would be stamped, which would hold 
the dealer safe. As it is now, a bee-keeper can 
mix honey. ship to a dealer who sells on com- 
mission, gets his money, makes his returns, and 
then the retailer is gobbled up, fined, or sent to 
jail, providing the dealer is out of the State. 
if the dealer is in the State, he must stand the 
consequence. He, in turn. must look to the 
bee-keeper. If he is not in the State, he can 
not hold him. If he is in the State. and the 
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dealer is fined $500, he looks for the bee-keeper, 
finds him ata cost of another $100, and then 
discovers that the bee-keeper is not worth a 
cent. The dealer loses $500 fine, $100 in looking 
for his man, pays cost of court and lawyer’s 
fees, which will be making it light at #200, 
or a total of $800; then it may cost half that 
much to have the supposed bee-keeper sent to 
jail, which is an awful lot of satisfaction that 
a Gealer gets at a cost of $1200; and I for one do 
not believe that there are not some bee-keepers 
who are not above mixing honey; at least, from 
my information out of the American Analyst 
of June 18, 1892, pages 209-211, there are some 
of the most reliable dealers in the country 
quoted as selling adulterated honey, ourselves 
not excepted; anda large concern for whom | 
believe GLEANINGS has a very high regard for 
its honest dealing and good reputation for the 
honey market, also state they trust to the 
honesty of their shippers. Truly it strikes me 
as being a sad state of affairs—a bee-keeper 
having the right to feed his bees on what he 
likes, and no one to interfere with him, as there 
can be no direct proof brought against him. 
We have had comb honey from Virginia. also 
from New York State, which was very pretty, 
but tasted just like somuch sugar-water: but 
we sold it for what it was, and sold it cheap: 
and yet the shippers, I believe, were not satis- 
fied with what we got, although for our own 
use we would not have given nearly as much as 
we got. for it was only the looks that sold it. 
We are willing to keep the ball rolling, and 
help along the sale and the enforcement of sel]- 
ing pure honey; butit strikes me that there will 
have to be some other plan than the one pur- 
sued so far. CHAS, ISRAEL. 
New York, Sept. 30. 


[As we stand in the relation of honey-buyer 
and honey-producer, as well as one who, from 
the editor’s standpoint, sees more intimately 
both sides, we may be in a position, possibly. to 
give some facts without prejudice or bias. 
That bee-keepers may adulterate honey before 
it comes from the hives, as made by the bees, is 
possible. We have known it to be true in only 
one case, but in that “the other fellow squeal- 
ed,” and the bee- keeper himself was cautioned 
against a continuance of the practice under 
vain of receiving a little unenviable notoriety. 
on it is possible that the producer may adul- 
terate, but itis very improbable. Adulteration 
is in itself so iniquitous, hateful, and injurious 
to every interest of the bee-keeper that it is the 
very last thing he would do. He feels so out- 
raged, that. if he could get hold of the dishonest 
city adulterator, he would prosecute him to the 
fullest extent of the law. Bee-keepers as a 
class would no more adulterate their honey 
than farmers would make oleomargarine if 
they could. But for the sake of argument we 
will suppose that a certain few would do so. 
As in the case already mentioned, some neigh- 
bor or some visiting bee-keeper would be liable 
to discover some evidences of the practice, and 
report the same to the bee-papers at once. 
Honey-producers as a class, we firmly believe. 
are decidedly social in their relations one with 
another. They not only have State and county 
conventions, but visit back and forth. As ed- 
itors of GLEANINGS we have visited the homes 
of hundreds of bee-keepers all over the country. 
We have come upon them unexpectedly, when 
their apiaries and bee-houses were in all sorts 
of disorder, but never have we seen the least 
evidence of any kind whatever, that glucose 
feeding for the purpose of producing comb 
honey had been contemplated or practiced. 
We know of just one who did do it, as above 
mentioned, and possibly there may be a few 
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others; but their number, as compared with 
honest honey-producers who feel aggrieved and 
injured because of the mixing on the part of 
the city chaps is as nothing. Now,if we are 
wrong in our assumption—and possibly we are 
—we want the brethren everywhere to speak 
right out. If you do not wish to have your 
name as informant mentioned in connection 
with the matter, nor any thing done about it at 
all, Say SO; at any rate, tell us where you know 
of a producer who is engaged in the mixing 
business, and we will keep it ** under our hat” if 
you say so. 

But our friend Israel, as above, has made a 
good point as to how commission men may be 
imposed on — not, we think, by bee-keepers 
themselves, but by those who have bought from 
bee-keepers direct; for not all honey. if we 
understand the matter correctly, goes directly 
from the hives to the commission house. It 
very frequently ypates through the hands ofa 
second party. We should like to hear from 
honey-producers and other commission men in 
regard to this same matter. Let us have the 
truth, cut where it will.] 
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REMINISCENCES. 





REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH RECOUNTS, IN A VERY 
INTERESTING WAY, HIS EARLY CAREER. 





I was born in the city of Philadelphia, Dec. 
25, 1810, but a square off from old Independence 
Hall. My paternal grandfather was an Eng- 
lishman, who, coming to that city on business 
for his grandfather, was so much pleased with 
the country that he made it his home, and mar- 
ried a young woman from Berlin. Settling near 
Philadelphia, he built one of the first mills in 
the British colonies for the manufacture of fine 
paper. At that time, the preference for every 
thing English was so strong that it was only 
after years of success that he ventured to put 
his own mark upon his paper. By his friends 
and acquaintances he was often called_by the 
honored title of ‘The Peacemaker.” He was 
noted for his skill in horticulture. and this once 
procured for him a visit from General Wash- 
ington. An anecdote, which I had from the lips 
of my aged grandmother, will give a v-ry good 
idea of my grandfather's character. 

One winter evening. toward the close of his 
life. after reminding his wife how greatly God 
had prospered them. he showed her some pa- 
pers by which he could establish his claim to a 
considerable estate in England. ‘ But.” said 
he, * my relatives there are much more in need 
of this estate than we are; and, with your con- 
sent. I should like to burn these papers.” She 
told him that his wishes met her entire approv- 
al. The papers were thrown into the fire, and 
I have often sat before the old Franklin stove 
in which the cremation was made. 

The mind of this venerable relative was so af- 
fected in her last sickness that she spoke no 
English. although it had long been familiar 
to her: but her prayers and hymns and Bible- 
texts were all in her German mother-tongue. 

My great-grandfather, on my mother’s side, 
was also of English descent, and his wife was a 
Lorraine, descended from a Huguenot who had 
been impoverished and exiled because he would 
not renounce the Protestant faith. It will thus 
be seen that English, French, and German blood 
flows in my veins. The children of our family 
who. in after-life, show marked traits of French 
descent, often begin to gesticulate, even in their 
cradle, with the index-finger of the right hand. 
I have inherited quite largely this French de- 
monstrativeness. 


The old family house is still standing in Ches- 
tertown, Md., built of brick brought from Eng- 
land by my mother’s ancestors, as ballast to the 
vessels whose return freight was mainly tobac- 
co from their plantations. 

When I was an infant in the cradle, a careless 
servant, in the absence of my mother, threw on 
to the fire a rag saturated with sulphur, and 
left the room, which my mother, on entering, 
found filled with choking fumes. She had bare- 
ly strength to snatch me from my cradle and 
rush to the door, and then, by a supreme effort, 
throw herself, with me stil cleaned in her arms 
into the hall. : 

_Very early in life I began to take an extraor- 
dinary interest in observing the habits of in- 
sects. My mother has often told me that, when 
I was about six years old, although my teacher 
reported me as doing well in other respects, she 
sometimes had to punish me for spending so 
much of my time in catching flies and shuttin 
them upin paper cages. I remember very well 
how she once put me into a dark closet, after 
tearing up my cage and letting out my flies. I 
think that, if I were again in that room. I 
could, even if blindfolded, find the closet and 
creep into the corner where, as a little child, I 
cried myself to sleep. 

Although my parents were persons of good 
intelligence, and in comfortable circumstances, 
they were not at al] pleased to see me spend so 
much time in digging holes in the gravel walk, 
and filling them with crumbs of bread, pieces of 
meat, and dead flies, to attract the roving ants, 
so that I might better watch their curious hab- 
its. I know that I was once whipped because I 
had worn holes in my pants by too much kneel- 
ing on the gravel walks, in my eagerness to 
learn all that I could about ant-life. No books 
on natural history were given me; but I was 
considered a foolish boy whose strange notions 
ought to be severely discouraged. But nothing 
that could be said or done prevented me from 
giving to my favorite pursuits much of the 
— which my school companions spent ir. 
play. 

Somehow I discovered that flies, apparently 
drowned, could often be brought to life by ex- 
posure to the sun’s heat; and a proud boy I was 
when I made a practical proof of this fact to my 
incredulous companions. In my country ram- 
bles on Saturday afternoon (our only playday) 
I often brought home tne nests of wasps, which 
I tied to the branches of sunflowers, so that I 
might watch with absorbing interest the ma- 
turing young leave their cells, and make so 
soon a vigorous defense of their homes. They 
did me no harm: but my companions were not 
always so fortunate if they ventured too close to 
my strange pets. 

[ can not show better the bent of my mind, 
and habits of observation formed so early in 
life, than by giving a particular account of 
what I noticed of the habits of the seventeen- 
year locust, and another species very closely al- 
lied to it— some of which could be found every 
year. I could not have been ‘much over eight 
years old when these locusts first attracted my 
attention. Year after year I visited the Center 
Square, a public park of Philadelphia, to secure 
specimens and to study their fascinating trans- 
formations. The larvae of these insects came 
out of the ground late in the afternoon: and | 
noticed that the holes out of which they crept 
were almost as smoothly bored as though made 
with an auger. AS soon as an insect emerged 
from its hole it made for a tree or some other 
object, up which it could creep to a satisfactory 
height. If suddenly panies te while in the 
act of mounting, it would often, “ *possumlike,”’ 
drop to the ground as if dead. After fastening 
its sharp claws into some chosen surface it re- 
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mains motionless for a short time. When a 
larva first leaves its hole in the ground, its body 
feels quite hard; but before long it becomes al- 
most as soft as dough. Now, in its soft state it 
can no longer crawl: and if prevented, before 
it became helpless. from getting a firm hold on 
some object, it would be quite impossible for it 
to emerge from its shell; but, fastened firmly by 
its claws, it soon began alternately to contract 
and expand its body, until what at first resem- 
bled a little crack on its back opened wider and 
wider, continually disclosing more and more of 
the emerging insect, until at last it raised its 
head and the larger part of its body from the 
shell, being prevented from falling out of it by 
the lower part of its abdomen, which was still 
held in the shell. It then looked considerably 
like an Egyptian mummy standing upright in 
its case, with its upper wrappings removed. 
Now, as the transition from their hard to their 
soft condition is a very short one, it is obvious 
that these holes, which are often bored through 
hard ground, must be made a considerable time 
before they are wanted, to enable the insect to 
push quickly through the little space that is 
needed to let it out, when its instincts teach it 
that the time is at hand for its coming changes. 
As soon as it has withdrawn its head, legs, and 
other parts of ‘ts body from the horny shell in 
which each was separately inclosed, it rests a 
while until its claws, which at first are too fee- 
ble to grasp any thing. become strong enough 
for it to climb out of its shell and cling to the 
rough surface on which it had fastened itself. 
Its wings, which are narrow and thick, can now 
almost be seen to thin out gradually. like a 
yiece of dough over which a roller is continual- 
y passing. When they have reached their full 
expansion they remain thus flattened out until 
they become quite dry, when all of a sudden, by 
an involuntary motion, they assume the{proper 
position for flight. 

The locust lives only a short-time as a flying 
insect, when the female bores holes into the ex- 
tremities of small twigs, in which she inserts 
her eggs. The larve, when hatched, feed upon 
the twigs until the latter wither and fall to the 
ground, when they penetrate the earth, to reach 
the roots of trees, by sucking the juices of which 
with its sharp, hollow proboscis (as was discov- 
ered not many years ago by a distinguished 
lady), one species lives for seventeen years. 

I was not over twelve years of age when I 
made most of my observations upon these lo- 
eusts; but when I returned to Philadelphia, in 
the fortieth year of my age. it being locust vear, 
I collected a large number of the larvee from the 
trees in Independence Square, and sat up with 
my daughter and some of her school compan- 
ions until after midnight to show them the cu- 
rious changes just described: but from my boy- 
ish recollections I could have described them 
almost as vividly and accurately as I could 
after these last observations. 


I did not confine my attention entirely to the 
inseet-world. Catching mice. not fully grown, 


“I put them into water until they were appar- 


ently drowned, and then, tying a string about 
their necks, wrapped them in cotton and placed 
them near the fire. After reviving, and dis- 
gorging the water they had been forced to swal- 
low, they were quite willing to eat. If they of- 
fered to bite me, the water treatment was re- 
peated until they became perfectly tame. In 
due time I could give them their liberty, and 
bring them at call toeat from my hand. Old 
mice might be drowned again and again,but they 
were always good for biting when they came to 
life: and I found that experimenting with them 
was like trying to “ teach old dogs new tricks.” 


(Continued.) 


Oct. 15. 





TRIALS IN INTRODUCING. 





In answer to C. C. Miller’s request, page 613, 
it seems to me the question can be answered by 
one simple word; viz.,** Nature.’ It is just as 
natural for bees to swarm as it is for them to 
gather honey. Itis simply a natural provision 
for the propagation of the race. He further 
says, some people say it is best to let each colo- 
ny swarm once: but those same persons think 
it would bea gainif the bees would not ™ de- 
sire”? toswarm that once. Well, I don’t think 
so, for two reasons. In the first place, it would 
cut off all inerease unless * artificial:* and in 
the second place, the hives would be over- 
crowded, and bees would gather less honey. 
Some will doubtless say, “Give them more 
room *—a very good idea indeed: but. remem- 
ber they must have room to work, as well as to 
store honey. It is just as easy to have a colony 
too strong as too weak. 

A year ago! had one overcrowded in three 
stories, entrance open clear across the front, 
and an inch hole in the center of the front. I 
divided them, and either colony gathered as 
much honey as they all did together, thus prov- 
ing to me that it is far better to let nature take 
its course this far, that is, to allow each colony 
(that desires to) toswarm once, and once only. 
I have known people to get their bees to sulk- 
ing so they would do a mere nothing by return- 
ing the first swarm to the parent hive, time 
after time, and cutting out queen-cells. 

I should also like to say just a few words in 
regard to introducing queens. On page 617 is 
an article headed “Introducing queens; even 
Doolittle Baffled.””’. It is my opinion that this 
branch of the business will baffle any of the 
best of them so far as being “ sure ” of introduc- 
tion. Several years ago lI had only a few colo- 
nies; and early in the spring, long before there 
were any drones, one colony lost its queen. I 
sent off for a queen and introduced her by cag- 
ing 24 hours; she seemed to be accepted 
all right, but the next day she was dead: 
and in a short time I took a queen from a 
strong colony, and introduced her by caging 
48 hours. She was accepted, apparently. as 
the mother of the colony; but the following 
day she was dead. [ then waited till there 
were cells nearly ready to hatch in the hive I 
had taken the queen from. I took a fine cell 
and coated it with honey; and after thoroughly 
subduing the bees with smoke I inserted it 
between two combs; but they tore it down and 
killed the queen. Then I took another cell and 
inserted it in a wire protector. The queen 
hatched inacouple of days, and they killed 
her; then I took another cell, just ready to 
hatch, and cut the queen out and let her run 
down between the combs after thoroughly 
smoking, and she fared no better than the rest. 
I then gave them a frame of brood in all stages, 
and they reared a queen of their own, and 
killed her. I repeated this operation from time 
to time, and each time they would rear a queen 
and kill her soon after hatching, until some- 
time in September. Then they reared a queen 
and allowed her to mate; and by her aid, and 


the occasional addition of a frame from other 


hives, they were fitted for winter. 
Hillsborough. Wis., Sept. 10. ELIAS Fox. 
=o/That bees swarm because it is in accordance 
with nature, no one will deny; but the problem 
is, how to overcome nature just as we doin 
other things whenever we may desire. Those 
who have out-apiaries are the bee-keepers who 
would like to do away with swarming. You 
see, it means either the constant supervision 
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of an attendant, and that costs money, or runa- 
way swarms, and that costs money. Automatic 
hivers may bring relief, but they cost money. 
If we can, then, it would be cheaper to take 
away the desire for sw arming at out-apiaries, 
providing it does not mean a lessened honey 
crop 

With regard to your experience in introduc- 
ing, there are rare instances, particularly those 
which have black blood in them, when any 
method of introducing will fail. It is useless to 
fuss with them when they get into the mania 
of queen-killing. They are like some people- 
they don’t know when they are well off. fith 
such a colony as you describe, we w ould seat- 
ter the bees (they are not supposed to have any 
brood) in eight or ten colonies, and move the 
hive away. 

2 


BEE DIARRHEA. 


ANSWERS A QUESTION 





DOOLITTLE ABOUT IT. 





(Juestion.—Last winter my bees contracted 
what is known as “ bee diarrhea ” quite early in 
the winter, and I wish to know what should be 
done with a colony of bees in winter quarters 
when the tirst symptoms of this disease appear. 

Answer.—lIf the bees were in the cellar, and 
the temperature of the cellar were above 48° F., 
[ would try cooling the cellar. On the other 
hand, if the temperature were 40° or cooler, I 
would try warming it up to the temperature 
first given, or a little higher. When thé tem- 

erature of a cellar is seat right it may be 
cnown by the quietness of the bees. The air of 
any room is always the warmest at the top, 
where any warmth- producing material is in the 
room, and for this reason I always place the 
strongest colonies in the bottom tier when put- 
ting them in the cellar; the colonies of medium 
strength as to numbers in the next tier, while 
all of the colonies having the smallest number 
of bees are placed in the upper tier. I have 
found by years of experience, that, if a Strong 
colony becomes uneasy while in the top tier, it 
may be quieted by setting it on the cellar bot- 
tom. and that a small colony which is in a roar 
of disturbance can be caused to become as “‘stil] 
as death” by raising it from the bottom of the 
cellar up to the top; also closing most of the 
ventilation from the hive having the small 
colony will cause it to become quiet; and re- 
moving a whole top from an uneasy strong col- 
ony Will cause them to quiet down and cluster 
compactly together for the rest of the winter. 
But all this should be attended to when the 
bees are set in the cellar, by putting them in 
their proper places in the cellar and ventilating 
each Rive as it may require. If, in spite of all 
this precaution. some of them begin to spot the 
hive, I will say that, after trying all plans of 
cure, I now let them alone, for I consider it only 
a waste of time to fuss with them. If the read- 
er does not agree, he can try giving them a 
flightin awarm room. Fix a box to set on top 
of the hive, the same having a glass top; or, 
should a warm day occur, carry the bees out for 
a flight; but after all this has been done, the 
bees will generally be dead before June, if they 
have the diarrhea bad enough to spot their 
combs and the inside of the hive during mid- 
winter or earlier. 

One thing which is always against this fuss- 
ing with single colonies of bees which have be- 
come diseased is, that. by doctoring these, the 
disturbance required is apt to get other colonies 
uneasy and cause them to become diseased, 
while otherwise they would have gone through 
the winter quiet and all right. A change of 
food is sometimes beneficial: but, as I said be- 


fore, the greatest success comes by letting them 
alone after placing them in the cellar, provid- 
ing the temperature of the cellar can be con- 
trolled so it shall not go above 45 nor lower than 
42° Fahrenheit. 

STORING COMB HONEY 

Question.—How and where should comb hon- 
ey be stored during winter? Is it necessary that 
the temperature in the room in which it is kept 
shall never go below the freezing-point? Comb 
honey which I tried to keep over winter last 
year cracked badly. Is it necessary to keep 
such honey in a warm room to keep it from 
cracking”? 

Answer.—l looked all through this query, ex- 
pecting to tind that this honey not only crack- 
ed, but that it granulated also, for I do not 
know that I ever kept any honey over winter 
where no pains was taken to keep it from the 
cold but that a part of it granulated, and the 
granulating of honey in the comb makes it more 
unsalable than almost any thing else which can 
happen to it which does not entirely destroy the 
comb. Comb honey should always be stored in 
a warm dry place during the fall and spring 
months at least, when a great change of tem- 
perature is likely to take place: but during the 
winter it may be kept in a dry basement-room 
or cellar where no frost ever reaches, provided 
you are on the lookout to take it out when the 
temperature on the outside rises much above 
that in the basement, otherwise the warm, 
moist, outside air, coming in contact with the 
surface of the cold or cooler honey, will cause 
moisture to stand in drops on the combs. when 
the honey will rapidly 7 Aer Sommnring If I were 
trying to keep honey of any amount, which 
wished to preserve in salable form, I would not 
let the temperature of the room ever go below 
60°, while from 70 to 90° would be better. I once 
kept some section honey for three years, and 
found it better at the end of the three years 
than it was when taken from the hive. This 
honey was placed on a shelf about four feet 
from the floor of the sitting-room, right back of 
a base-burner coal-stove. during the time the 
stove had a fire in it; while during the summer 
months, when no fire was kept in the stove, the 
honey was carried to an upper chamber, facing 
the south. where the sun made the room very 
warm. in addition to the warmth coming from 
the kitchen stovepipe, which ran through this 
chamber. In this way the honey never ** saw” 
a temperature of less than 60°. while from 80 to 
100° was the rule much of the time. When 
cut this honey it was nearly “ jack-wax.”’ and 
for quality it was not surpassed by any I ever 

tasted. I have often thought that it might pay 
rs use this plan on a whole crop of honey dur- 
ing years when the production exceeded the de- 
mand, thus causing low prices to prevail, while 
the very next year might be a poor one, so that, 
thus keeping, it might double in price. When 
combs of honey are to be given to the bees, the 
cracking of the comb does no harm, for the bees 
will fix it up during the next season so it can not 
be told where the cracks were. 

G. M. DooLirrLe. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1892. 


[There is no doubt but that honey stored 
away three years, as Mr. Doolittle describes, 
behind the coal stove in winter and in the gar- 
ret in summer, will surpass by far in quality and 
richness any thing just taken from the hive. 
We should like to inquire whether any one has 
tried setting aside a whole crop of honey, as Mr. 
Doolittle suggests, keeping the same within a 
range of temperature of toward 100°. It is*a 
question, however, whether such honey would 
bring more money in the market. as people go 
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so much by looks rather than by the taste, in 
their purchases. But there is a time coming, 
and we hope it will come very soon, when there 
will be a strong demand for this rich, ripe, 
thick, waxy honey. When consumers know 
what it is they will be willing to pay a big price 
for it—a price more than sufficient, we hope, to 
pay the producer for holding it over. | 


a 
SELF-HIVERS. 





SOME EXPERIMENTS; A NEW DEVICE. 





During the past season I did a great deal of 
experimenting with the self-hiver—-not only 
trying all the known devices. but also originat- 
ing many others never heard of, and perhaps 
never to see the light again. My faith in the 
self-hiver, after an experience with it of three 
years. is unbounded; and while my devices 
were imperfect my success was enough to con- 
vince me that the thing was not only practica- 
ble but destined to make a great advance in our 
pursuit. No doubt many others have conducted 
experiments on this line, and it is to be hoped 
that they will give their experience during the 
winter, as bee-keepers are greatly interested in 
knowing all that can be learned on the subject. 
It seems to me like foolishness, because one 
thinks he has discovered some new kink, to at 
once rush to the Patent Office, no matter how 
ill he can afford the expense, and where his 
money is usually lost to him for ever, in order 
to get a patent. a sortof notice to prevent the 
adoption of his devices. ButI did not intend 
to switch off on patents, and will confine myself 
to the matter with which I started. 

Last year my experience was not entirely 
satisfactory with the empty-hive-on-top princi- 
ple. though by close watching and after-manip- 
ulation, I succeeded fairly well. There was no 
difticulty in getting the queen to run up into 
the hiver attached to the empty hive; and if 
one could always be present, it would be an 
easy matter to remove the old hive and thus 
secure all the swarm in the new hive. But if 
left to themselves, as would be the case in an 
unattended out-apiary, only a small swarm 
would be secured; and if left a number of days 
without attention it would gradually return to 
the old hive till only mere handfuls would be 
left, and would be liable to be overlooked in ex- 
amining the hives for swarms. 

During the past winter the devices of Pratt. 
Alley, and others were published in GLEANINGS, 
and they set me to thinking that it would be 
entirely practicable to secure the entire swarm, 
and as many more as the old hive could spare, 
without any after-manipulation. But after 
studying over the various devices a while, I 
decided that none of them would do the work 
without serious objections, and concluded to 
give the most promising a good trial before 
abandoning my old plan. Owing to my heavy 
losses in bees during the winter and spring, I 
had many hives of empty combs, and I coats 
that, by using these for hiving the swarms on. 
better results could be secured. I also used 
more wire cloth and less perforated zine in my 
device, and generally secured larger swarms: 
but it was not an entire suecess. One thing 
learned was, that,during warm weather, a good 
many bees would take possession of the combs 
and keep them clear of moth, so there was no 
great trouble on that point. 

While these experiments were going on I was 
trying both the Pratt and Alley methods, and 
soon found objections to both. The Pratt 
method, where the old hive rests on top of the 
empty one, works very well, secures good large 
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swarms, and, if one could only tell when the 
bees had swarmed, it would not be very objec- 
tionable. But as the self-hiver will be wanted 
largely in out-apiaries, where the keeper can 
see them but once a week, it is another matter. 
Now. suppose I were to use this plan on an out- 
apiary of 100 colonies. I should have to lift off 
100 full heavy hives, supers and all, just to see 
if any bees had swarmed. If you think this an 
easy matter, just try it, and I think you will 
soon be looking for something easier. Then, 
too, when the old colony becomes very strong 
they will often extend their combs into the 
empty hive, and many bees occupy it without 
having swarmed at all. In such cases the old 
hive must not only be lifted off, but the combs 
in the lower hive must be examined for queen 
or eggs. and this must be repeated on every 
visit. While all this can be done, it is too much 
work, and an easier plan must be found. 

Mr. Alley sent me one of his very latest 
hivers, for which I was very thankful, although 
it cost me $1.50 for express charges. It was 
very late when it came, and I did not try it as 
thoroughly as I wished. I had a swarm issue 
through it twice on succeeding days, but some- 
how both returned to the old hive. In the sec- 
ond instance I saw the queen plainly in the 
trap, and a comb had been placed half an inch 
back of it, just as directed; but still, by evening 
nearly all the bees were back in the old hive. I 
am not ready to say that it will not generally 
catch the swarm. as I have too much confidence 
in Mr. Alley’s statements, and think my ex- 
verience was exceptional. Some experiments I 
bad previously made on the same principles 
have convinced me, however, that, where there 
is no guard of any kind, the queen is often liable 
to return to the old hive. Then I do not see 
that Mr. Alley’s device is a self-hiver at all. 
He simply aims to catch the swarm in an 
empty box, to be afterward hived by the keeper. 
It would seem to me that it should be called a 
new sort of swarm-catcher rather than a self- 
hiver. 

I will now give the plan that I have finally 
adopted, and one that has so far worked to my 
entire satisfaction. In the first place, we want 
as few traps about it as possible, and to use 
such material as we already have, as far as 
practicable. I remove the hive expected to 
swarm, back its own length. and place a bottom 
in front, with the rear strip removed. On this 
I lay a queen-excluding honey-board, resting 
on the side strips. thus leaving a bee-space 
under it; connect this space with the entrance 
by bridging. the top of which may be wire 
cloth, but it should at first be covered by a 
board, to keep the bees from bunching on it, 
till they become accustomed to their new en- 
trance. Lay %¢-inch strips on the side and rear 
of the honey-board, to make an entrance for 
the new hive, and place the empty hive on it. 
Make a frame of lath, the size of the front of 
the hive, or less if the hive has no pan 
tn ge The lower strip should be placed 
up from the bottom, about an inch, so the upper 
edge will come flush with the honey-board, and 
it is to be provided with two or three wire-cloth 
tubes, for drones and queens. The direct en- 
trance to the old hive is through the two lower 
rows of perforations, and under the honey- 
board. Now. when the bees swarm, the drones 
and queen find their way through the tubes, 
and remain only a few inches above their old 
entrance, and most of the bees will unite with 
the queen in the new hive upon their return. 
Now, when I find a hive that has swarmed 
(which can be readily ascertained by lifting off 
the cover) I place an inch-square stick in front 
of the old entrance. thus compelling all the bees 
to use the new entrance, and greatly strengthen 
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the new swarm. Of course, some bees will con- 
tinue passing through the honey-board to the 
old hive. This is all the manipulation neces- 
sary for from 7 to 14 days, when the old hive 
must be removed to a new stand, to give the 


. young queen a chance to fly. This does away 


with my bee-escape method of strengthening 
the swarm. I get booming swarms; and if the 
surplus cases are changed to the new hives, the 
bees will keep right along at work in them, if 
any honey is comingin. Ifone is present when 
the bees swarm, the square stick can be placed, 
to cut off the direct entrance, while the swarm 
is out, and thus get all the swarm at once. The 
cut will fairly show my device; and I want to 
say that no patent will be applied for on it, and 
all bee-keepers are welcome to whatever rights 
I mav have in the invention. 





DIBBERN’S NEW SELF-HIVER. 


One error, in connection with the self-hiver, 
into which many seem to have fallen, I wish to 
correct; that is, about swarms doubling up 
when several issue about the same time. From 
an experience of three years, with more than 
100 hives each season, I do not recall a single 
case where swarms doubled up unless a queen 
Was out somehow. June 28th I had tive swarms 
in the air at once, and each quietly returned to 
its own hive. A number of times I had two 
and three out at once, always with the same 
result. There may be exceptions, but I am 
satistied the rule is, thatswarms without queens 
will not double up by going to a strange hive. 
Another error is the idea that the hiver will be 
useful only in small out-apiaries. I claim that 
it is just the thing for all kinds of apiaries, from 
the mechanie’s or farmer’s of a few hives, who 
is away all day at his work, to the bee-master 
with hundreds of colonies and half a dozen out- 
apiaries. C. H. DIBBERN. 

Milan, Il. 


So far as we can gather from our correspond- 
ent’s article above, the Pratt automatic hiver 
works successfully, his only objection to it be- 
ing the lifting of the upper story off from the 
bottom-board. Mr. Pratt’s original self-hiver 
obviates this difficulty —that is. the hives are 
placed one in front of the other. on the same 
plan as illustrated above. Mr. Dibbern’s ar- 
rangement, however, differs from Pratt’s in 
that it provides for the egress of the drones, and 
is so constructed as to run the queen up into the 
perforated-zine apartment in front of the en- 
trance. But Pratt’s tiering-up hiver is simpler 
than the horizontal plan, and hence we prefer 
it. The lifting of the upper story is no great 
objection. In the production of honey we nev- 
er object to the lifting of heavy supers. The 
difficulty that you found with the Alley hiver 
was also the experience of Dr. Miller, as you re- 
member. We quite agree with you that Alley’s 
device is not a self-hiver, but simply a device to 
eatch a swarm in an empty box. to be hived aft- 
erward by an attendant. ‘‘Swarm-catcher” 
would be a good name for it. The principal 
feature of the Pratt device, and which we think 
would be true of yours also, is, that it will hive 
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a swarm and will not peoeneery require the at- 
tention of an apiarist for several days. A hiver 
is not strictly automatic unless it does this. |] 
ne 


CAN WE HAVE A STANDARD SIZE OF SEC- 
TION ? 





DR. MILLER REVIEWS THE MATTER. 





That wide-awake Frenchman, C. P. Dadant. 
put me down on the Albany program to open 
the discussion about the size of sections, with- 
out asking whether I knew or cared any thing 
about it. Itso happened that I did feel some- 
what interested in it, and studying the matter 
up a little has naturally increased that interest. 

Before I forget it I wish to refer to that part 
of my paper at Albany which left the erroneous 
impression that I opposed the 1% section on ac- 
count of its weighing less than a pound. It is 
probably well known that ** under-weight”’ sec- 
tions are quite generally preferred. Whatever 
other reason there may be for their preference, 
it is unfortunately true that, in too many cases, 
they are preferred, because, going under the 
general name of * pound sections,” these ‘* un- 
der-weights”’ can be sold for the price of a full 
ound. How general this system of cheating is, 
Plo not know. I do know that it is practiced 
by some of the most prominent and popular gro- 
cers in one of our largest cities. There is such ir- 
regularity in the weight of sections of the same 
size, it would seem the best way to sell every sec- 
tion by actual weight. But so long as that is 
not done, it is well to do every thing possible to 
prevent a section from being sold for more than 
its true weight. A 4!4x414x143 comes so near to 
averaging a pound that many of them do weigh 
a pound each, and this gives a better chance for 
all to besold, without weighing. for a full pound 
each. Now. Iam glad to come down to a size 
so small that all will be less than a pound; for 
in that case the lack of weight would be more 
noticeable. If each section should weigh only 
half a pound it would not be possible to sell it 
for a full pound; and, on the same principle, the 
lighter it is, the less danger of selling as a full 
pound. For these reasons I decidedly prefer a 
1% section to any thing larger. 

An esteemed friend has called my attention to 
the fact that differences in the width of sections 
do not make so much trouble as differences in 
the other dimensions. That is, if all sections 
were, say. 444x444 there would not be so much 
change of machinery needed to make all differ- 
ent widths from 1 to2 inches as to change the 
41, to 416, 5, ete.: so if we could reach a stan- 
dard as to height and length it would be quite 
a gain. 

Now. Iam glad to say that I believe we have 
reached a standard for the twodimensions. A 
table of the different sizes of sections made in a 
year by one of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns has been kindly submitted to me, and I 
find that about 08 per cent of all are 4144 square. 
Surely that is a sufficiently large number to 
justify its being called standard, especially as 
the odd sizes are hopelessly divided up into 52 
different kinds. and among these 52 kinds the 
most formidable rival of the 4'4 (4'¢ square) 
reaches only a little more than one-tenth of the 
odd sizes. It is noticeable that the odd sizes 
run larger than 44 square, the two largest be- 
ing 6x6 and 8x4'4. 

On page 19 the statement is made, that, at 
Albany, the commission men seemed to prefer 
larger and thinner combs. thus favoring 4! 
square. Let me implore the friends who favor 
this last size, to do a little considering. It is 
only ‘44 inch larger in height and length than 
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the standard size. Can that trifling increase in 
size warrant keeping another size on the mar- 
ket? If a thinner section is wanted, the stan- 
dard 444 can be made as thin as any other. 
There is one objection to 44s square that would 
not hold against a size considerably larger; and 
that is, the fact that. being so near 414, there is 
danger of confusion wherever the two kinds are 
kept in the same place. At present I have sec- 
tions measuring 148 and 1% in thickness, and I 
know something of the trouble of having two 
sizes so nearly alike that they must be held 
close together to tell which is which. 

Is there any likelihood that we can reach a 
standard as to the thickness of the 414? 1 be- 
lieve it now varies from 1's to 2. Very few 
reach as high as 2. and very few want any 
thing less than 7-to-the-foot; so that, practic- 
ally, the contestants may be considered four in 
number—7-to-the- foot, 124, 1%. and 143. Possi 
bly 143 might come in as the “dark horse.” 
Fora long time I supposed that 143 was the pop- 
ular width; but, if Iam rightly informed. 1% is 
more in use. I changed last year from 143 just 
because I wanted to go with the majority, and 
also because 1% was lighter weight. I'm now 
ready to make a further change to 1°, or 7-to- 
the-foot, if the majority say so. 

Secing, then, that there are only four kinds 
that are used to any considerable extent, and 
that there is so very little difference between 
these, it does not seem so utterly impossible for 
us to get down to two kinds, possibly one. Now, 
what means, if any. will be successful in bring- 
ing about such a result? The State and Na- 
tional Societies might do something by resolu- 
tions. But you may “resolute” till doomsday, 
and I’m not likely to make much change unless 
I see some good reason for it. How would it do 
for the manufacturers to agree among them- 
selves to manufacture only the kind or kinds 
agreed upon as standard? [don’t think it would 
doatall. If they are wise they will hardly at- 
tempt it. 

No, the thing will not be brought about by 
any sort of compulsion. Indeed, I do not be- 
lieve there would be any use in trying to get all 
to agree on one or two kinds. A man who has 
supers and all other fixtures adapted to a cer- 
tain odd-sized section is not very likely to make 
any sudden change. But if I see that. in the 
long run, there will be an advantage gained by 
changing. and that change can be made with- 
out great inconvenience, you may count on my 
making that change. In this way I think it 
not unreasonable to expect something like a 
natural gravitation into one or two standard 
kinds, that gravitation perhaps materially ac- 
celerated by a little friendly consultation. 

Suppose I am using 4x4'¢, and no one else, or 
very few, use the same size. When I send for 
sections there are none of that size kept in stock 
and I must wait till they aremade. If the man- 
ufacturers are crowded with work on regular 
sizes I may have to waita long time. This of 
itself is a pretty strong argumentin favor of my 
coming in with the _— Then the manu- 
facturer says to me, ** There is so much eall for 
the standard kind that we keep thousands of 
them made up ahead, all packed ready for ship- 
ment, and can ship that kind any day you send 
in your order. Besides, we make a very large 
quantity of the standard at one time, necessi- 
tating no change of machinery, so giving youa 
little advantage in the lower prices we can af- 
ford.”” Unless I am very pig-headed. that sort 
of argument will have its effect on me; and just 
as soon as I can do so without actual loss I am 
likely to adopt a regular size. 

Now, who will tell us which of the leading 
widths is best, giving reasons therefor? Isn’t 
there some reason why one is better than the 
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others? If there is no particular reason in this 
case, and each one uses a particular kind just 
because he happened to get started that way, 
then the question is. “* What width or widths 
are in the majority?”” Perhaps. Mr. Editor, you 
will be kind enough to tell us about that. So 
far as any thing occurs to me just now, the ar- 
gument in favor of something as thin as or 
thinner than 1% is, that bees generally seem to 
prefer nothing thicker than that, and that any 
thing thicker, at least as it seems to me, helps 
to perpetuate the system of selling short weights 
for full pounds. Against any thing as thin as 
or thinner than 7-to-the-foot, it may be said 
that. when separators are used, this comes so 
near to the width preferred by the bees for 
brood-combs that there is more danger of pollen 
being stored there, and the — n depositing 
eggs. C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, IIl., Sept. 29. 


| Bee-keepers will have what they want—that 
is. What their supers take and markets call for. 
in the way of sections; and supply-dealers can 
do but little toward regulating a standard size. 
We have ar ally only three sizes as stan- 
dards; viz., 142, and 7-to-the-foot — all 44 
in. square. We somewhat question whether it 
would be feasible or even desirable to have less. 
Producers and the various markets have their 
various likes and dislikes. 

Referring to the 1% section, there are two 
important reasons why they are taking the 
lead. Wood separators are so much better and 
cheaper that bee- keepers everywhere have 
adopted them where they could. As the ma- 
jority of supers in use took the 142 section with 
tin separators, it precluded the possibility of 
using wood separators unless a narrower sec- 
tion were used; namely, 1%. This faet. cou- 
pled with the other fact that the markets de- 
manded a lighter section, made the 1% the lead- 
er. Why are light weights desirable? It may 
be answered in this way: A buyer comes in and 
inquires the price of honey per pound. “Six- 
teen cents,” is the reply, we will say. 

“Well, I will take a section. How much is 
this one worth?” 

“'That is worth 13 cents.” 

No objection is made; but if he is met with 
the statement that the section is worth 18 cents 
he may demur. Again, sections are being sold 
more and more by the piece: and consumers 
generally understand that a section of honey is 
usually of light weight—that is. hardly a pound, 
and when they are charged less there is no ob- 
jection. Again, for the same money a thinner 
comb shows off better than the same weight of 
a thicker comb. Next to the 1% and 1}2 size of 
section, the 7-to-the-foot takes the lez ad. 


Or ee 
RAMBLE NO. 69. . 


BEE-KEEPING AROUND JURUPA MOUNTAIN. 





The Riverside apiary. described in Ramble 
65. is situated upon the extreme eastern point 
of a broken range of mountains, about seven 
miles in length and not over a mile in width, 
and known as the Jurupa Mountains. The 
formation is, in many respects, peculiar, and it 
is evident that some convulsion of nature 
thrust them up here in the center of a plain, 
or it might be called a prairie. These moun- 
tains are nothing more nor Jess than piles of 
huge granite boulders. The granite in some 
places is quarried for building and monumental 
purposes. Upon another detached mountain 
near Colton, less than two miles in cireum- 
ference, are limekilns, cement works. marble- 
quarries, both white and variegated, and an 
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oceasional pocket of onyx. In the Vermont 
quarries the stone is found in large and inex- 
haustible masses or seams; but here it is in 
large boulders; and when one has been quar- 
ried itis not certain that another of like quality 
will be found. There are also traces of gold 
and silver, but itis found in quartz pockets, and 
searcely pays for the investment of capital to 
develop. 

To give some idea of the honey resources of 
this little range of rocks. with the aid of Mr. 
Clark on one side and Mr. Wilder’s broncho on 
the other, I obtained some notes and snap shots 
from the saddle. Setting out from the Ram- 
bler’s cabin and following down the north side 
of the range. after a mile of travel we find the 
apiary of Mr. Choate. Here are 100 colonies, 
and a new and complete honey- house; and, 
though the stocks were very weak in the spring, 
the surplus amounted to 2500 Ibs. With his 
bee-keeping and ranch work Mr. C. puts in his 
spare time in the large cannery at Colton. 

Within half a mile of Mr. Choate’s is a newly 
established apiary of 50 colonies. owned by Mr. 
Vaughn. who also lives in Colton. We now 
proceed nearly a mile further, and in front of 
the broad and level Cucamonga Valley we find 
the 200-acre ranch of Mr. W. E. Clark, with 
cattle, horses, poultry. and peach, orange, ap- 

le, and fig trees, and 170 colonies of bees. 
Vhile Mr. Clark operates the ranch, Mrs. Clark 
operates the bees and proves to be a skillful 
operator. This apiary was started about six 
years ago, from two colonies that were dug 
from the rocks above the ranch. Being novices 
in the business, the bees were first put into va- 
rious nondescript hives; but learning of the 
better management in movable-frame hives, 
the swarms were properly transferred. After 
an increase of 57 swarms from 17, and consider- 
able honey in one season, the bee enthusiasm 
increased, and the apiary now numbers 170, and 
the product this poor season was 10,800 lbs. Of 
course, they believe bee- keeping pays, even in 
a poor season. Mr. and Mrs. C. belong to the 
class of hospitable Californians; their lateh- 
string not only hangs out, but their door is 
wide open, and the weary traveler is always 
welcome. The nearest neighbors are two miles 
away,and one of these,a Mr. Button, witha 
poor season before him, commenced with 25 
colonies: increased them to 50; sold some 
stocks, and secured 2000 Ibs. of honey. a few 
colonies * giving down ” at the rate of 200 Ibs. 
each. 

Down toward the west end of the range we 
find the apiary of Mr. Langton, an Englishman 
who came to California with barely a hope of 
saving his life from the serious inroads of con- 
sumption; but the climate has given him a 
measure of good health and hope for many 
years yet on this terrestrial ball. We found Mr. 
L. very busy hanging out the family washing. 
which showed a very helpful spirit toward the 
busy hands in the house. Mr. L., during this 
very poor season, has increased his bees from 
33 to 62, and secured 5400 Ibs. of honey. 


HOW MR. LANGTON PREPARES KEROSENE-CANS 
FOR HONEY. 

His honey is put into kerosene-ecans; but if 
every one used the care that he does there 
would be no kicking from buyers. In the first 
place he takes the entire top from the can. 
This gives ample chance to discover any thing 
wrong in the interior. If itis rusty it is reject- 
ed: if not, it is thoroughly cleaned, and a new 
top with screw-cap is soldered on, and the can 
is practically as good as new, and at much less 
cost. The way many prepare kerosene-cans for 
honey is, to put a patch over the oil-outlet: 
puta screw-cap and handle on what was the 
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bottom. That puts the brand that betrays the 
can at the bottom; but it is a kerosene-can all 
the same, and not so commendable a plan of 
transformation as Mr. Langton’s. A little less 
than a mile from Mr. L.’s we found another 
bee-keeper, Mr. Bloom. His first colonies were 
also dug from the rocks and planted at the 
base of the mountain, where they had grown to 
a good apiary; and 72 stocks in the spring of 
this very poor season had increased to 110, and 
given 11.325 lbs.. or over 100 Ibs. to the colony. 
This is the last apiary westward on the range, 
and the valley broadens out here and stretches 
away off toward Los Angeles. The yields of 
honey at this point and further down the valley 
were better than upon the eastern end of the 
range, 

Mr. Bloom has now made arrangements to 
sell 100 colonies next season for $1.00 per colony, 
the purchaser to furnish the hives. He puts in 
noifs and ands about their wintering, as he 
is quite sure of that part. 

From this point a lone and deserted cabin is 
pointed out on the plain, where a lone bee- 
keeper was murdered and his body cremated 
under the burning material of his barn. So, 
lone bee-keepers do come to a bad end; but itis 
where perhaps enemies follow up their victim 
to avenge some wrong. 

We now pass around the mountain and work 
our way up the south side; and a young man, 
Mr. Rance, from 25 colonies in the spring in- 
creased to 50 and secured 3120 Ibs. of honey, 
which is not bad for a young man during this 
poor season. 

Another hitch along the base of the moun- 
tains, and we enter a very rocky and cup- 
shaped canyon; in fact, it is almost an amphi- 
theater, with its abrupt rocky walls on three 
sides. Here is an apiary of 115 colonies, owned 
by our friend Wilder, of Grayback and water- 
melon fame. 





H. E. WILDER'S APIARY IN WILDER’S CANYON. 


Mr. Wilder searched for a long time to find a 
location that would fit his name, and finally 
succeeded. The sketch shows that stones 
abound, both above and below, and of a size to 
suit the most enthusiastic admirer of stones. 
In the rocky pass above the apiary it is Wil- 
der’s wildest, where rocks seem ready to roll 
down of their own accord. The cabin, as 
shown in the cut, is about as large as the big 
rock shown at the right, and is located near an 
unfailing spring; and upon a day when the 
mercury gets to the 100 mark it is wonderful to 
see the steady stream of bees that pass the cab- 
in for water. In this rocky retreat Mr. W. has, 
in this season of uncertainty, taken 9120 Ibs. of 
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honey, and seems to have no appearance of the 
blues. 

This retreat abounds in small game. Both 
rabbits and quail can be shot from the door of 
his cabin. As our friend is an expert cook in 
all of its departments, quail or rabbit on toast 
is served in the most epicurean style, and the 
California flap-jack act can be performed to 
perfection. 


MR. WILDER PERFORMING THE CALIFORNIA 
FLAP-JACK ACT. 


Mr. W. is a skillful taxidermist, and samples 
of his handiwork are visible in the shape of 
rare specimens of California birds. The only 
missing links in the chain of his enjoyment 
are a helpmeet and a generous patch of water- 
melons. 

Messrs. Helmer & Pratt have a flourishing 
bakery at Riverside. The Pratt portion of the 
firm devotes a part of his time to the cultiva- 
tion of the busy bee. Near another spring that 
seeps out of the mountain is this apiary: 43 
colonies in the spring increased up to 98: and 
1000 Ibs. of honey. secured as the product of this 
apiary, is sold toa great extent in the bakery. 
Both comb and extracted honey are produced. 
Speaking of selling honey in this way, Mr. 
Pratt said they sold fora little better price; 
but as it came in littles and went in the same 
way, they didn’t feel the profits so much as 
when sold inalump. and they could handlea 
roll of bills ora bag of gold. This season mi- 
gratory bee-keeping has been practiced by 
them. The bees have been removed to the 
river bottoms with good results. A few colo- 
nies kept in the city putin some fine orange- 
blossom honey, some of which we hope will 
find its way to the World’s Fair. 

The nearest apiary to Riverside. on this 
range. is owned by Mr. Parks. His hives are 
among great rocks just above his ranch, and 
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he has the reputation of securing the largest 
yields of any bee-keeper in the vicinity. his 
very poor season his yield from 65 calentos is 
only 6000 lbs. Three years ago he had a good 
season, and his 75 colonies gave him 33,000 lbs., 
or an average of 440 to the swarm. Mr. P. be- 
lieves in a liberal use of foundation, and combs 
that get clogged with bee-bread are taken out 
and replaced with it. He believes in using a 
three-story hive, and wants a queen that will 
keep 10 frames filled with brood. His ranch 
and orange grove, however, encroach so much 
upon his time that he thinks of disposing of his 
bees in a year or two; but, speaking reflectively, 
he said if we have another season like this 
California will lose its reputation as a large 
honey- producer. 

Mr. Samuel Ferguson, who was with us on 
Grayback. owns the next ranch and apiary. 
and, like Mr. Wilder and the Rambler, he isa 
lone “* bach.”” He has a cosy cabin enbowered 
under eucalyptus and pepper trees. Water is 
developed in the canyon above, and a reservoir 
is nearly completed to collect water to irrigate 
the ranch. The apiary numbers 215 colonies. 
The hives are in two double rows. A track is 
laid between the rows. and a car is used to run 
the combs to the extractor. The hives are cov- 
ered with a framework for shading them in 
hot weather. The shades were not in place 
this season. owing to the short yield of only 
11,000 Ibs. Mr. Ferguson seems to have every 
thing ready for a bird in his cage, but the birds 
around the cabin seem to be mostly quail. 

A little apiary, owned by a consumptive, and 
another of seven hives, complete the circuit of 
the mountain, and we find on the seven square 
miles 1287 colonies in 14 apiaries, counting both 
greatand small. The total amount of honey 
sold was 76,500 Ibs.; and although the bees were 
on the seven square miles embraced in the 
mountains, their field of operations was on 
valleys ten miles wide. The sources of nectar 
were sage, orange, wild buckwheat, hoarhound, 
sunflower, and wild flowers in profusion. Ex- 
cepting the temperature, which was up to 100°, 
I had a very pleasant journey, and some thrill- 
ing experiences which will next be duly record- 
ed by the RAMBLER. 

——————— ene 


COVERS TO DOVETAILED HIVES. 





INTRODUCING; HOW THE QUEEN USES HER 
STING. 





The cover of Dovetailed hives of your make 
is not good enough, for it catches the rain and 
moisture, and will lead it right into the hives. 
If the top were made exactly like the bottom it 
would be an improvement. I for my _ part 
would have it just two inches wider, and have 
end and side strips torun down about one or 
two inches over the body of the hive. I had 
extra gable-end covers made for all hives, and 
thus have a better shade in summer and a dry 
home for bees during winter and spring. 

Some time ago you stated the different views 
of bee-keepers on the so-called raking of bees 
asa sign of swarming. etc. It means a thun- 
derstorm and nothing else. 

Queens do sting, if they find chances in their 
favor. During last year I experimented in the 
following manner: One queen was left with a 
number of her own bees in a Benton cage sev- 
eral days. Then I removed the bees and gave 
one bee from a strange colony. It instantly at- 
tacked the queen, but was very quickly killed 
by her. One queen killed as many as six bees. 
A virgin queen also fought for life. Put in 
many bees and the queen will not fight at all. 
These experiments are in accordance with the 
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laws of nature as noticed with other animals 
that are known as fighters, and why not with 
the bees? If the queen sees a chance of suc- 
cess she will fight the enemy, be it ant, bee. or 
any thing else ; but why should she fightif a 
dozen of daggers are ready for her? 

During last winter | made another observa- 
tion of value to some of your readers. Instinct 
(and nature) is certainly a great thing with 
animals. I keep message doves. In Novem- 
ber the cold spell endangered the young 
homers, so [ placed some in my room. When 
six weeks old, a second nog with only the 
mother, was caged. One fine day the mother- 
nurse escaped from the cage and flew out of the 
open window, home to the belfry. Then I took 
one of the youngsters of six weeks, and placed 
it with the two younger cousins only five or six 
days old. The ‘tirst hour was one of astonish- 
ment, the second of admiration, and the third, 
motherly love, as of old, and the two little pets 
were fed more than any pair will feed their 
young. Ever since, I remove the young as soon 
as they show signs of feathers, and place them 
with such an extra nurse. The lesson is a 
great one. Kindness toward fellow-creatures 
isa natural law. With animals, instinct tells 
them how; with human beings, the intellect, 
Grod’s great gift, tells us how to show charity to 
those in need. 

One word about introducing queens. Give 
the queenless colony a new hive and new bot- 
tom-voard; and then place the cage, with new 
— n, as per directions on your Benton cages. 

“his will greatly insure success. Another way 
would be to havea wire screen in shape of a 
wide frame, wide enough to cover a comb. 
Place a comb with hatching brood in this wire 
cage, and let the new queen loose on it. Place 
the sereened comb in the center of the colony 
two or three days, and all will be done well. 
This plan has only one advantage; i. e.. the 
queen will begin to lay at once. and this is one 
great success. I had one that came from 
Maine; and before 15 minutes she was at work 
laying eggs. To have her in the small cage. 
and let bees release her, would have retarded 
the work 24 or 48 hours. Such ascreen cage 
can be made by any one who can handle ear- 
penter or similar tools. You could keep them 
for sale for such as are unable to get them at 
home. P. STEPHEN STENGER. 

St. Meinrad, Ind. 


|We can make the cover just as you want it, 
side strips and all; but that would destroy the 
very feature which so many prize—that is, the 
facility for sliding the cover on to avoid killing 
bees. With the non-burr-comb frames of to- 
day, this feature isa valuable one indeed. If 
you are careful in putting on covers you will 
not need any side strips. Hundreds of bee- 
keepers will testify to that. Moreover, the 
bees, when left to themselves, will propolize 
points of contact between the upper edge of the 
hive and the under side of the cover so perfectly 
that no rain can beatin. Propolis (that great 
bugbear of bee-keeping) right here does a good 
service. It not only keeps the top of the hive 
tight and warm, but it prevents the covers 
from being blown off by every little wind, and 
thus renders unnecessary the use of clamps or 
hooks to hold the covers on. Of course, if you 
use enamel cloths, or any kind of covering over 
the tops of the frames, the board covers will 
have to be fastened down, and then it will be 
quite necessary to have the side strips so as to 
make practically what is known as the tele- 
scopic cover; but when one is used to the plain 
cover over non-burr-comb frames, he can not 
but wonder why any one would want the extra 
cloth or covering. 


With regard to the washboard act on the 
part of the bees at certain times in front of the 
entrance (raking, as you call it), we can not 
believe that it signifies any peculiar phenom- 
enon in uature, either of swarming, thunder- 
storms, or any thing else. We have observed it 
at all times when the bees had nothing else 
particularly to do, without any subsequent 
swarms or thunderstorms. It is our opinion 
that the bees do that simply because they have 
nothing else to do; and in the same way they 
will gnaw at sprigs of grass, small weeds, etc., 
that stand in the way of the entrance. “As 
busy as a bee’’—if they can not do one thing 
they will do another. 

It is not denied in the text-books that queens 
sting rivals, and, occasionally, workers: but it 
is indeed very seldom that they sting a human 
being; but they have been known todo it in rare 
instances, and this brings us to a case that per- 
haps we have never mentioned. Some years 
ago we had an old hybrid queen in one of our 
yards that we could let right loose in any hive. 
If the bees commenced to grab hold of her she 
would simply paw and fight them like a wild 
tiger; and instead of the bees intimidating her 
she intimidated them. We used her repeatedly 
for giving eggs and larvie to colonies that were 
short; but we never had any other queen that 
we could use in a similar way. She was only a 
hybrid, and not worth much, and we let her 
loose in a great many different colonies without 
even the formality of the ordinary methods of 
introduction. If we remember correctly, she 
simply died of old age. Such a queen (and they 
are very rare indeed) would be valuable in 
many queen-rearing apiaries; hoes ause it is 
easier to ‘drop’ brood in this manner intoa 
colony rather than to go and hunt it up of the 
right age from some other stock. 

We very much question whether the new 
hive or new bottom-board had any influence in 
the matter of introducing. On the contrary, 
the less the internal arrangement is altered, and 
the less the routine of affairs is interrupted, the 
better will be the chances of the queen being 
introduced, other things being equal. The 
wire-cloth cage you mention is used by quite a 
number of practical bee-keepers—notably, J. F. 
McIntyre, of Fillmore, Cal. We know of no 
better cage for introducing: but it is good only 
for that purpose and for nothing else. Itis a 
simplification of the old Peet method used so 
successfully two or three years ago, but now 
abandoned, because a more successful mailing- 
cage, as well as an equally good one for intro- 
ducing, was devised. | 


rr ro 
PLANTING BASSWOOD FOR HONEY. 


J. A. GREEN RECOMMENDS THE PRACTICE: 
GIRDLING TREES. 

I have always opposed the planting of special 
crops for honey, and I do not think that sucha 
course can ever be made profitable. But there 
are times when, in planting, we may do so with 
aneye to the honey that the crop will yield. 
One form of this should be encouraged by all 
who have an eye beyond the immediate present. 
The planting of basswood-trees for shade 
wherever shade-trees are needed should be en- 
couraged by all possible means. As a shade- 
tree, the basswood is entirely unobjectionable, 
and has many points in its favor, considered 
aside from its value to the honey-producer. Of 
its great value to the latter it is unnecessary to 
speak. There is probably nothing that will 
produce as much honey from a given amount . 
ground as basswood; and, once established, 
will grow for many years without attention. 
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I noticed something last summer that was 
interesting, and may prove to be of some prac- 
tical value. A year ago last June I went to the 
woods to get some basswood bark to use in bud- 
ding roses. The bark cut at this time, and 
soaked for several weeks in water, splits into a 
number of thin layers of very fine, strong fiber, 
useful for budding as well as many other pur- 
poses. 

I went to a place where basswood-trees had 
been cut eight or ten years before. The sprouts 
around the stumps had grown up to a consider- 
able height, and many of them were four or five 
inches in diameter. Selecting a smooth sprout 
I removed all the bark from it for a distance of 
about three feet from the ground. Last June, 
a year later, | went there again for the same 
purpose. One would naturally suppose that the 
sprout that had been girdled the year before 
would have been killed by the operation. The 
bark, as I said before, had been entirely remov- 
ed for a space of three feet or more. There was 
no new growth of bark over it, and the entire 
surface that had been exposed seemed perfectly 
dry and seasoned for half an inch or more from 
the outside; yet the sprout seemed to be grow- 
ing and thriving just as well as the others from 
the same stump. What was particularly re- 
markable, though, was, that that sprout was 
covered with blossoms, whilenone of the other 
sprouts from the same stump had any blossoms 
on at all. . 

It is said that apple-trees may be brought 
into bearing much sooner by girdling. without 
injury to the trees: and I know from my own 
experience that girdling grapes causes them to 
produce earlier, larger, and finer fruit. 

This opens up a way of great possibilities. It 
might not pay to set out trees and girdle them 
all: but it might pay to set out a double num- 
ber and girdle half of them. with the expecta- 
tion of removing those girdled in case the gird- 
ling injured their growth. Where there are 
sprouts from the stumps of trees that have 
been cut for some years, I think it would cer- 
tainly pay to girdle a part of them. If in this 
way we can have our basswood-trees blooming 
again, or if we can hasten the blooming of 
young basswoods by several years. it will be a 
great gain. and may be of great value in some 
ocalities. 

Itis probable that the removal of half an inch 
or so of bark would have the same effect, and 
that this would grow over again without any 
more injury to the tree than the maple-tree 
receives from the yearly tapping. I have gird- 
led some more trees, and shall watch them with 
interest next season. 

HONEY ? 

The season of 1892 has been to the bee- keeper 
of this locality one of abundant promise, with a 
most plentiful lack of fulfillment. White clover 
abounded, and the copious rains of the spring 
and early summer seemed to be just what was 
needed to get it into good condition to yield 
honey when once we should have that hot 
weather that seems to be essential to the secre- 
tion of nectar. But the flow from this source 
was at no time heavy: and when it closed its 
brief career, but few colonies had done much 
more than to fill up the empty cells of the 
brood-chamber. Basswood bloomed freely, and 
I contidently looked for a-good yield from that 
source; but the blossoms were visited but little 
by the bees. I think I never before knew it to 
be so neglected when there was an abundance 
of bloom. But although our hopes for a good 
yield of early honey were thus dashed, we did 
not by any means despair. Had not the super- 
abundant rain left hundreds of acres unsown 
and uncultivated? This was just what was 


WHY DON’T THE BLOSSOMS YIELD 
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needed for a good crop of heartsease. The 
heartsease grew and thrived; and when its 
blossoms began to give their rosy }:!:e to stubble 
and fallow land, and fringe the iields of half- 
grown corn, it seemed that the prospects of the 
bee-keeper were never brighter. Again the 
scent of newly gathered honey filled the apiary. 
The first set of extracting-supers had been fill 
ed, and a start made in the sections, when a 
heavy rain, followed by cool weather, put an 
end to honey-production. Heartsease usually 
vields honey until it is killed by the frost, but 
this year the blossoms do not seem to open, and 
the acres upon acres of it are yielding no honey 
since the cool weather began. In other years I 
have known the bees to gather considerable 
honey from it at times when it was almost too 
cold for them to leave the hive; but we have 
had some quite warm days lately that seem to 
have noeffectin starting the secretion of nectar 
again. 

The experience of this year shows so plainly 
that the secretion of nectar does not depend 
simply on the amount of bloom, but upon eli- 
matie and atmospheric conditions that are en- 
tirely beyond our control, that it seems to me 
that any attempt to increase the yield of houey 
by planting special crops rests on a very uncer- 
tain foundation. The three principal sources 
of honey in this locality have grown and bloom- 
ed abundantly this year, yet have yielded little 
or no honey. One might plant crops of honey- 
producing plants for several years without 
getting any return from them whatever in the 
way of honey. Any attempt to increase the 
yield of honey by planting a crop that will not 
be profitable aside from the honey that is ex- 
pected, is liable to result in failure. Of course, 
there is no reason why waste places may not 
be protitably planted to something like sweet 
clover, that requires no cultivation, and will 
seed itself and grow from year to year. Great 
caution should be exercised in this, though. 
People are apt to be very suspicious of any 
thing planted in this way, even though it may 
be harmless. The innocent sweet clover is 
persecuted as a deadly enemy. when burrs and 
other noxious weeds are allowed to go unmo- 
lested and with searcely a thought. 

Dayton. Ill. C> ar (3 J. A. GREEN. _ 
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{1 think that, in your case, friend Green, the 
trees had been growing with too much vigor to 


produce bloom. One remarkable feature of the 
basswood is, that, when you cut a tree down 
for timber, the strong vigorous roots will at 
once send up sprouts that will very speedily 
take the place of the original tree. These 
sprouts grow, of course, with great vigor, and 
on this account they seldom blossom until of 
considerable size. The matter has been referred 
to in these pages. Your girdling, however, 
proved to be just the proper sort of check on 
their rampant growth. hence the blossoms. 
Strong-growing trees often survive girdling, 
just as you describe; and the practice of gird- 
ling to promote fruit- bearing has been in vogue 
for many years. I agree with you, that the 
basswood seems at present to furnish a larger 
quantity of honey than any other one plant that 
has been brought to our notice. I do believe 
that the planting of basswoods for shade-trees, 
and, very likely. for timber, will be the means 
of keeping up our industry. Possibly our chil- 
dren or grandchildren will be the ones, how- 
ever, to reap the honey crops. Our own bass- 
wood plantation has been out now 20 years. 
The ground is some of the poorest in this part 
of the State. Notwithstanding this, however, 
many of the trees area full foot in diameter. 
They have not blossomed as profusely, as yet, 
as some other basswood-trees planted about the 
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same time, or a little later, on the streets of our 
town. There are now a dozen or two of the 
latter that have been for several years as full 
of bloom and as full of bees as any tree I ever 
saw, either in the forest or fields. One tree in 
particular is now about 30 feet high, and its 
branches extend toa distance of fully 15 feet 
in every direction. This tree I helped to set 
out less than 20 years ago. The soil and situ- 
ation are favorable. | A. ft. BR. 


—_—_—EEE ee 


BOARDMAN’S SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


HOW IT WORKS: NO WAX IN 
Friend E. R. Root:—In your * Notes from the 
Bicycle.” in GLEANINGS of Sept. 15, you jagged 
my memory in regard to the talk we had when 
you were here over the solar wax-extractors, or 
I should likely have forgotten my promise to 
test the residue, or slumeum, by rendering it 
over with sulphuric acid, and thus save, as you 
hoped. some precious dollars, more or less— 
enough to more than pay me for the trouble. 

I had no expectations of finding wax in pay- 
ing quantities. but I was just a little interested 
to know how well my solar extractors did their 
work. After procuring some sulphuric acid I 
looked up in back numbers of GLEANINGS the 
modus operandi of rendering wax by this 
process, and proceeded accordingly. Into a 
tive-gallon stone crock I put 2's gallons of soft 
water, and added a little over 44 Ib. of sulphuric 
acid. I then went to a barrel of the residue, 
the same that we examined when you were 
here, and from it I filled up the crock and left 
it to soak until next day, when I placed it ae 
the stove in the bee-house kitchen, and let 
boil for some time. ‘Then I let it remain pe 
cool gradually. The next morning I went to 
investigate the results. Well, now, how much 
wax do you think I found cooled in a beautiful 
yellow cake on the surface ? 

‘Two pounds?” 

* Well, no.” 

* One and a half pounds?” 

‘“ireraiy.” 

I was disappointed, and I am sure you will be 
when I tell you there wasn’t any—no, not a 
trace of any thing that looked like wax. Let 
me say I smiled as I passed the solar extractors 
that morning. and said, kind o’ softly, ** That 
Was a pretty good joke you have played upon 
us. 

I have tried about all the plans for rendering 
wax that I have heard suggested or could think 
of, and I would always find in the residue, after 
it had cooled, more or less wax in little yellow 
particles dispersed all through the mass. I was 
never satisfied with such wasteful methods. 
The solar extractor gives the only method of 
rendering wax that satisfies me. 

It might not be out of place to say here. the 
larger extractors give the best results. I should 
prefer them still larger than I now use. I think 
this is all the secret of my suecess with them 
(having them large). I can’t see how the small 
ones that are used by so many bee-keepers can 
be made at all prac tical. The only imperfec- 
cont meet with in this method of rendering 
wax is, it will not work without sunshine. In 
this a and the solar extractors are somewhat 
like A. [. Root’s old windmill for power, which 
would go only when the wind blew. 

I shall continue to use this wax residue for 
fuel. the only thing for which it has any value; 
and for this purpose, and especially for kindling 
fires, it has no equal. When the thrashers 
came this fall I had no coal for them to steam 
with, as they came unexpectedly; so I took out 
some boxes of slumgum, and said to the fireman, 
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“Try that.” He did try it, and up went the 
steam; and he said it beat any thing he ever 
used to fire with before. *‘* Now,” said he, “I 
shall have a good story to tell when I am an old 
man, how I once fired an engine with bee-comb. 
R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O., Oct. 7 

{We give you the reputation of being a care- 
ful experimenter, and the credit of generally 
being right in your conclusions; but in this 
“ase we are not quite ready to give up yet. 
The very fact that this “slumgum,” or refuse, 
makes a fire equal to or better than coal, for 
steaming up a thrashing- boiler, is evidence to 
us that there is considerable money left in it, 
in the shape of unrendered wax. To back our 
assertion we propose that you ship us by freight 
two or three bushels of that slumgum; and 
whatever wax we can get from it by the use of 
sulphurie acid, if any, will be credited to your 
account, and the result either way will be re- 
ported through these columns. We may have 
to give up, but our experience with our own 
slumgum says no. | 

———_ =O 


FEEDING BEES TO STIMULATE. 


FEEDER MADE OUT OF A QUART ¢ 
AND A WIRE NAIL. 


A NOVEL ‘AN 


We have kept bees for fourteen years, and 
have had our share of trouble in spring feeding, 
that is, between apple and clover; and if the 
latter be of short duration, the feeding of a few 
pounds may make the difference between a fine 
ot of surplus and a complete failure. The Hed- 
don wood feeder worked well. but was too bun- 
gling and expensive for spring use, and became 
so foul that we were glad to burn them. 

To make feeding a success, you must be so 
prepared that, within one day or night. you can 
have feeding in full blast on every hive, be it 
raining hail and pitchforks. For three years 
we have been successful with the following: 

Having 70 colonies we bought 70 one-quart 
tin cans. In the bottom of these cans. with a 
smooth awl, and from inside out, we pune hed a 
hole large enough to drop a <-inch flat smooth- 
headed wire nail in easily, ees leaving a good 
catch for the head. All our hive boards have a 
two-inch hole in the center. covered with a 
block which becomes glued, and these give us 
no trouble when not in use. We place these 
cans over these holes; carry a faucet can of 70 
lbs. of honey to the center of the yard, and, by 
the use of a large coffee- pot, we have, in 20 min 
utes, 70 colonies fed each a pound. more or less, 
as desired, and not see a bee, nor chill one ei- 
ther. The wire nail makes the feeder work au- 
tomatically. By looking into the can after 
feeding, you will see the head of the nail shak- 
ing about. This is caused by the bees. It reg- 
ulates the flow, and keeps any sediment from 
clogging the feeder. 

I just tried two cans filled with water. They 
held the water for hours; but on agitating the 
nail, as the bees do, the water ran out in a little 
stream. Fortunately we have had no fall feed- 
ing to do for some years, but we think one ean 
would do for each hive if fed day and night aft- 
er each feed at night, without stimulating 
breeding. By bending one edge of the nail-head 
up it will make more of a force feeder. 

S. C OMSTOCK. 
r. Ind., 


North Mancheste Sept. 1 


[At first we thought our correspondent had 
struck on the old pepper-box feeder (a very good 


one, by the way): but by reading more careful- 
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ly we discover that he has a feeder on an en- 
tirely new plan. We have no doubt that it will 
work very nicely, and do as he says. | 
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were fastened solid together with cocoons and 
worms, and were utterly ruined, so I shall have 
to take back what I said about there being no 
worms. None of the other combs were affected, 
which is very strong evidence that placing 
them an inch or two apart is very essential. 
Marengo, IIl., Oct. 5 Emma WILSON. 
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SULPHURING WORMS IN COMBS. 


MISS WILSON TELLS HOW THEY 


DIDN’T SUCCEED. 


DID AND 


After reading, on page 664, Mrs. Axtell’s 
trouble with extra combs, I thought I would 
report how we came out with ours. After hang- 
ing them in the shop cellar we let them alone. 
except occasionally to look at them to see if 
there were any worms at work. They hung 
there a good many weeks without showing any 
signs of worms. I began to think they were 
not going to trouble, but no such good luck. 
Upon taking down a frame for examination, 
one day, a good-sized worm was discovered; 
and by looking further, quite a number were 
found, some of them full grown. We coneluded 
it was high time to fumigate. After a worm is 
nearly or quite grown it takes considerable 
sulphur to killit; so we concluded to use enough 
to make a sure thing of it. We got 20]bs., put 
it on the cellar bottom in four dishes. set fire to 
the sulphur, and shut the door. The rooms 
above were blue with smoke, and smoke issued 
from every crevice. so we concluded it was 
burning all right. We did not open the door 
for two days, when we discovered the fire had 
gone out in two of the dishes. On weighing 
what was left, we found that only 8 Ibs. of sul- 
phur had really been burned. 

I was very anxious to find ont whether the 
worms had been killed or not. and i: was with 
no little interest that 1 examined the combs: 
and when I came to a big worm all shriveled 
up and dead I gave a big whoop of delight and 
called Dr. Miller to come and see that it was 
really and truly dead. We had neither of us 
felt very sanguine about the large ones being 
killed. as our previous efforts had not been en- 
tirely successful. But there was no disputing 
the fact now. We never found even one alive. 
We left the cellar-door open, and it has stayed 
so all summer. Combs have kept nicely, and 
no more trouble about worms. I don't believe 
I’]l ever worry so again about keeping combs as 
I did this spring. 

Mrs. Axtell, don’t you believe if you had 
hung your combs overhead, so as to have them 
further apart, the smoke would have got at 
them better? 

From past experience I should say there is no 
use to smoke lightly when the worms have at- 
tained any size, and one heavy smoking is worth 
a great deal more than several light ones. We 
used about one pound of sulphur for every 275 
cubie feet, which varies very little from the 
amount recommended by Mr. Doolittle. An- 
other point of importance. I think, is to keep 
the room closed a day or two so as to retain the 
smoke as long as possible. We might have 
smoked them earlier, before the worms got 
quite so large: but by waiting as long as we 
did, all eggs were hatched, and no sub-equent 
fumigation was needed. 

After writing the above I went over to the 
shop cellar to count the frames we had left 
hanging up. I thought we had used about 
two-thirds of them: but I found we had only 
260 left. In counting them I found 5 combs in 
one place and 2 in another that had, by some 
means, been pushed up close together. and they 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN OF SPECKLED BEAUTY. 





TWELVE MONTHS OF POULTRY LIFE; AN 
TERESTING CHICKEN-STORY FOR THE 
JUVENILES, BY MRS. AXTELL. 
CONTINUED FROM P. 735. 


IN- 


Soon the bright summer wore away, and the 
yard was filled with chicks, big and little. Cold 
weather came on, and our coops were not very 
warm: and as mistress had poisoned the rats, 
she did not need to close the coops at night, so 
now we were often very chilly, especially when 
the cold wind blew. and rain beat in upon us, as 
our coops leaked badly. 

Master Brown came one night and caught 
ever so many of us to sell, as he said we should 
all be sick from the exposure. as some were al- 
ready dying of bowel] trouble caused by the 
cold. Some said it was cholera, but it was all 
caused by taking cold. 

Master Williams advised giving us sharp 
grit. Pounded crockery was good. he said; 
and he told us to put two tablespoonfuls of cop- 
peras into a pail of water for us. if many were 
sick: if not very sick. one spoonful to the pail- 
ful would do, removing all other water. so we 
should be compelled to drink the copperas wa- 
ter. Mistress said she had tried so many differ- 
ent things that she had almost come to believe 
nothing would do any good; but she did try the 
copperas, and it helped us right away. Then 
we were all gathered up, what were left of us, 
and put into a warm hen-house. as master 
Brown had built a new one, because he said we 
were fine stock, and cost too much to let die in 
cold weather for want of proper protection. He 
sold off the homely chicks, and kept only what 
master Williams pronounced perfect specimens. 
As I had but one foot. I should have thought I 
would have had to go: but I had been given to 
Clara, and I was pronounced perfect in all re- 
spects, except the loss of one foot. 

The new poultry-house had large glass win- 
dows in the south that could be slid to one side 
in the summer time. The space was covered 
over with wire cloth, so that we might not 
break the glass: and when slid to one side it 
would not let rats and other vermin in. There 
were two doors, one in the south and one that 
opened into the old hen-house, that was not 
very warm. When our house was too warm, the 
door into the old house was opened. which pre- 
vented the cold winds from out of doors blow- 
ing directly upon us. 

I wonder whether people know how thankful 
poultry are for dust baths in winter time. Well. 
every evening Clara came out with a large pan- 
ful: and, after sweeping our floors. she took the 
shovel and threw ashes all around. This ab- 
sorbed the moisture of the droppings, and made 
it easy to be swept next day. She kepta shal- 
low box full for us to wallow in, or, to be more 
polite, to bathe in, for that is the way we kept 
ourselves clean and healthy. 

We soon became very healthy in our warm 
sunny house; and with such good care as we 
were getting of late, through the influence of 
master Williams, we were a very happy lot of 
chickens. It was plain to be seen that mistress 
was proud of us, for we were pure-blooded, 
handsome chickens. I heard her tell a neigh- 
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bor, who was lamenting that she had no good 
lace to keep her chickens in winter, that she 
elt so bad for her chickens the winter before, 
that she lay awake at night, and cried to think 
of their sufferings, as many of them had frozen 
feet and bills, and frosted combs; and she told 
this neighbor that, if she would get pure- blood- 
ed chickens, her husband would feel so proud of 
them he would build them a nice warm house. 
That was what induced farmer Brown to build 
her a hen-house. She had asked him many 
times before to build one, but he had never 
thought it worth while to do so until she had 
gotten a nice flock of pure bloods. 

Another trouble was coming upon us. Very 
many of us were taking sore throats. Mother 
Biddie said she was sure it was because master 
had made our perches so high that we could not 
fly up to them easily. As we were a heavy 
breed of chickens we flew up part way. and 
threw our heads over, and hung and struggled 
before we were willing to let go and drop down, 
to have to fly up and try itover again. Master 
had forgotten to put up ladders to hop up on. 
What would have been better still would be to 
put the roosts so low down that we could easily 
hop up on them without ladders. 

Mistress said she did wonder what the matter 
was with us. As we wheezed and breathed 
hard. she felt of many of us: but as none had 
sore necks she believed it was the roosts, and 
she gave master no peace until she got them cut 
down and made lower. A few of us died, but 
the most of us got well; but mother Biddie was 
a big heavy hen, and it went hard with her. 
She fairly squealed one night when she breath- 
ed, and the next morning she lay dead under 
her perch. 

Mistress felt very bad about mother Biddie’s 
death, for she said she was such a nice hen. 
She was a good mother to her chickens, as mis- 
tress could put chicks of almost any age with 
her, and she would take them. She was not 
like another hen whose chick got hurt, and 
which was kept in the house a few days in a 
box. When it wasreturned, and fastened in the 
coop with her at night, she picked its skull bare. 
But it recovered, though they had to keep it in 
a box fora while. As it was a nice large chieck- 
en, mistress nailed some pieces of carpet in a 
box along the top of the box, and let the carpet 
hang loose. The chick would run around out- 
doors in daytime, and return to its brooder-box 
at night. Mistress kept several such brooder- 
boxes. so when the mother-hen left her chicks 
When they were too small they could be set in 
their coop. and the chicks would run into them 
at night and keep warm: and when the hens 
were inclined to stay with their chickens too 
long. mistress would take them away and shut 
them up a few days, and then they would soon 
go to laying again, and the chicks would be 
better off in the brooder than with her. 

Master put a square tube. which he called a 
ventilator, in the middle of our house. The 
bottom nearly reached the floor, and the top 
came out at the roof. One night some little ani- 
mal came into our house and killed three of us 
by jumping on our backs, and. grabbing us by 
our necks, sinking his teeth into our throats 
until we were dead. Next day, master said the 
doors and windows must be closed tight. as 
something was killing the chickens. The next 
night seven more of us were killed. I escaped; 
but. oh it was horrible to hear the other chick- 
ens squall and drop down on the floor. and to 
know they were being killed, and that my turn 
might come next, as the,hen-house was so far 
from the house no one could hear us! When 
mistress Clara came out with our nice warm 
breakfast, how frightened she was to see so 
many of us lying around dead! She went to 
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the house and told her mother that seven more 
were dead. Mistress came out with her, and 
they hunted long for holes. and fixed up very 
small ones, until she said that not even a mouse 
could get in. But that night the same little 
animal came gliding down the ventilator as 
usual. How his eyes did gleam, like stars in 
the moonlight! That night was the most hor- 
rible of any in all my life. He actually caught 
and killed fourteen of my brothers and sisters. 
In the morning master Brown came in and 
said, ‘*Oh! this is too bad, to see so many of 
those nice large chickens dead — fourteen of 
them this time.” He gathered them up and 
put them into his bushel basket, and it well 
nigh filled it full. Mistress nearly cried, she 
felt so bad — twenty-four killed in three nights. 
Master said he believed the animal came down 
the ventilator. He went immediately and tore 
it out. so none of us were killed by the weasel 
after that, as that was where he came in. I 
knew it all the time: but you see I am onlya 
chicken, and can speak only “hen talk,” or I 
would have told master. Master Williams said 
there were enough of us left for a hen-house of 
that size. There had been so many of us before, 
that, on warm nights when the doors and win- 
dows were closed. we could hardly get our 
breath. I am sure we should have been sick if 
they had not been so careful to sweep out our 
house nearly every evening: and after sweep- 
ing they threw coal ashes under the roosts. That 
‘aught the droppings, and made it easy to sweep. 
We all learned to love little mistress Clara, as 
she was taking better care of us since her papa 
gave her that nice poultry-book and subscribed 
for a poultry-journal. As the weather was oft- 
en very cold now, we very much enjoyed the 
nice warm breakfasts she so often brought us; 
but she generally gave us full grains of corn at 
night. as she said her book said that whole 
grains remain longer in the crop, and so we 
should not get so hungry for something to eat 
during the long winter nights. What we very 
much liked was the stews she sometimes fixed 
up for our dinner, made of meat and vegetables 
cooked together, ‘and thickened with meal and 
oat flour, and seasoned with a little salt. Oh 
my! how we did lay eggs! It was enough to 
make anybody smile to see such nests full of 
fresh eggs, in January and February, when the 


price of eggs was high. We just cackled and 
cackled; and a happier lot of chickens you 
never saw as the warm sunshine poured in 


Little mistress 


through the great windows. 
cackled, 


said we seemed to say. when we 
Cut-cut, cut-at! cut-cut, cut-at! 
I lay three eggs every day; 
And yet I have to go barefoot, 
Go barefoot. 
And the old Rooster, 
‘Sell your eggs and buy some 
you won’t have to go barefoot.” 
is. L. ¢ 
, 1892. 


tobinson Crusoe. said. 
shoes, and then 


AXTELL. 


Roseville, Hll., July 5 
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APPLIANCE 


AND 


ANOTHER PROPOSED HONEY 
COMPANY. 
Our attention has been called by several sub- 
scribers to the prospectus of acompany which it 
is proposed to form under the title of * The Api- 
ary Products and Appliances Supply Associa- 
tion, Limited,” with a capital of 20.000 pounds in 
1-pound shares. According to the document 
before us, ** The company is formed for the pur- 
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pose of purchasing and carrying on the business 
of Messrs. 1. & H. Timberlake, honey and wax 
merchants.” After the failure of former at- 
tempts to establish successful companies on the 
above lines. even when guided by practical men, 
this last attempt shows an amount of hopeful- 
ness on the part of the promoters in which we 
‘an not share, especially as, with the exception 
of Mr. Timberlake (as the manager). none of 
the directors, so far as we know, have had any 
knowledge of bees or their products. We there- 
fore recommend that our correspondents make 
full inquiry before investing. 

Ve have not been favored by the promoters 
with a copy of the prospectus, and it is only by 
favor of certain of our readers that any infor- 
mation regarding the proposed company reaches 
us. It is also noticeable that. although the 
pao ctus contains a statement that a contract 
1as been entered into between certain parties, 
no names are given, nor does the date of the 
contract referred to appear.—British Bee Jour- 
nal, Sept. 15. 

MORE OF THAT “WHAT LOOKS LIKE FOUL 

BROOD.” 

I see in GLEANINGS that you have that dis- 
ease that looks much like foul brood. I have 
had the same experience with it. Last year I 
had several cases of it; and as I was looking 
among bees that belonged to the neighbors I 
found the same thing, but not so bad. I had 
one case that was very bad last year in the fore 
part of the season. and in about two months it 
disappeared, and I haven’t seen it in that colo- 
ny since. This year I had one case of it, but it 
is all gone now, and the colony is strong. I am 
sure it is not foul brood, for lam acquainted 
with that. I never could tell what the cause of 
this disease is. I never tried to cure it. and it 
always went away of itself. While it lasts it 
weakens the colony very fast; but when it dis- 
appears the colony soon builds up again. From 
what experience I have had with this disease 
I don’t think it will spread among other colo- 
nies, or that itis very bad. except at the time 
they have it. KE. HH. TRUMPER. 

Bankers, Mich., Sept. 26. 


THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR HONEY EXHIBIT. 
We have just returned from the State Fair, 
and I want to tell you we ibi 
one that would be hard to beat in any of the 
States. Everybody who saw it said they never 
saw any thing so nice in the Eastern States or 
Canada. To get up such an exhibit right in 
the face of one of the poorest seasons that the 
State ever had, means energetic labor on the 
part of the managers. Our superintendent, J. 
P. West, labored with the bee-keepers of the 
State in season and out of season to persuade 
them to make an exhibit; and the bee-keepers 
of the State want a little space in GLEANINGS 
to thank him for the good work he did, as he 
did not get any other compensation. We had 
some photos taken of the exhibit. I will send 
you one. Wo. H. Brienr. 

Mazeppa, Minn., Sept. 24 
DR. MILLER’S ROSES; HOW TO RAISE THEM, ETC. 

I have been interested in Dr. Miller’s roses, 
and I should like to know how he grafts them. 
I wish he would please write a piece about it, 
and illustrate his manner, so that I could do so. 
I have succeeded in grafting apples, plums, and 
cherries; but as rose-twigs are small, does he 
practice limb grafting or budding? 

My husband and family are much interested 
in GLEANINGSs. I feel as if the sermons were 
worth the price of the book. They are so plain 
that we can understand and apply them every 
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day of the week. and that is the kind of religion 
that does good in this sinful world. 

I have lived on this farm over thirty years. 
We live one mile from, und in sight of. beauti- 
ful Canandaigua Lake; also in sight of the vil- 
lage of that name. which is famed in Indian 
legend as “ Sleeping Beauty;” and, indeed, it is 
a beautiful village. 

We were pleased with Ernest’s writings about 
our State last vear. We wish he might have 
stopped at our house. We could not have 
shown him a large apiary, but we could have 
refreshed him with food and water. and given 
him Godspeed on his journey. J. R. FISHER. 


Rushville, N. Y. 


[Thanks. We should have been very glad to 
call — you had we known we were so near 
you. With regard to the roses, Dr. Miller is 
respectfully called upon to answer. | 


NO REASON TO COMPLAIN. 


I am happy to report, that, after all our 
spring losses and summer disappointments, bee- 
keepers in this section of country have no rea- 
son to complain. and long faces should be done 
away with, for the month of August filled many 
barrels with nice extracted honey. Many bee- 
keepers, who had invested largely in supplies, 
and seeing June and July pass by with bees in 
a starving condition, had almost been sinking 
in despair. The writer has secured, up to date, 
about 2500 Ibs. of No. 1 extracted honey from 68 
colonies, spring count. and nearly all colonies 
are supplied with sufficient stores for winter: 
and if Jack Frost does not visit us during Sep- 
tember. quite a lot of nectar sweets will be re- 
alized, for bees are working finely on goldenrod 
and fall flowers; but those who worked their 
bees for comb honey missed it, for bees could 
not be induced to work in tle sections. 

STEPHEN ROESE. 

Maiden Rock, Wis., Sept. 3. 


WINE AS A BEVERAGE ON THE ISLANDS OF 
LAKE ERIE. 

In reading over your Home talks in the last 
number as to boys and their search for beer, it 
reminds me of an investigation which I entered 
into on my recent and first and only visit to 
Put-in-Bay. I found wine, wine everywhere— 
every few feet—right out on the street and 
lawns, and indoors, and only one temperance 
place, and that a couple of tents, run under the 
eare of the W.C. T. U. I went to those tents 
with a friend and called for lemonade, and was 
told that they had none. Inquiry showed that 
they were not allowed to sell any drink but 
coffee, tea, and water. Why? because, to sell 
such would interfere with the wine-trade! The 
W.C. T. U. could not rent a piece of ground if 
they should sell lemonade. Comment is unneces- 
sary. On this, my first and only visit to Put- 
in- Bay, I could not help but arrive at the con- 
clusion that it was a good place to stay away 
from, and to recommend others to do the same. 
I am toid that the other islands have the same 
rule. Hereis another fact: here is more wine 
sold on the different islands there as ‘‘ native 
wine” than could possibly be raised on a third 
more area than they all combined contain. As 
nearlv as I can make out, these are the facts. 

Cleveland, O.. Sept. 20. R. V. MURRAY. 


| Well done, old friend. It is refreshing indeed 
to find that the man who makes the pictures 
for GLEANINGS is one among the little crowd 
who are hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness. It seems to me, friend Murray, that 
the W. C. T. U. needs a little lifting by some of 
the men-folks. As GLEANINGS goes almost 


everywhere nowadays, perhaps it may be the 
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means of stirring up some good brother to come 
to their aid and to give them a little bit of 
ground on which to locate a lemonade-stand. } 


A PROFUSION OF SMARTWEED. 
The season has been a good one here so far as 
clover was concerned; but the bees were not 
gotten into shape before the honey crop, and, 
as a result, the supers are empty. Bees will 
winter well, for there has been the greatest pro- 
fusion of smartweed bloom in ten years, almost 
all colonies laying up enough stores, and in 
some instances a little surplus. 
Alexandria, Ind. E. E. Epwarps. 


My report for the past season is, 9000 Ibs. from 
100 colonies—a poor season in California. 
Riverside, Cal., Aug. 12. H. E. WILDER. 


RAMBLER. 
What makes Rambler look so pleased? I see 
he has lost a tooth. Was it in climbing the 
mountains? Has he gota new hat? It looks 
like one, but he has the same trousers and um- 
brella. What’s that he is holding in his hands? 
Oh, yes! a camera, and a book _“ hes to take 
the Leeda of — R. L. RHODES 
Montville, O., Oct. ¢ 


Bees are working all the winter when not 
raining. Best report (authentic) last season, 
640 lbs. from one colony. Honey, extracted, 6 
to 9cts.; comb, 12 to 16 ets.; wax, 22 to 24. 

. T. CHAMBERS. 

Melbourne, Australia, July 27 





NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1!.ROOT. 








THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN. 

Long before we reached Maricopa (a station 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad where a short 
branch road strikes off into the desert to 
Tempe and Phoenix) I had fixed my eye ona 
strange and wonderful mountain away off in 
the east. It seemed to rise abruptly from the 
desert until it was well up in the clouds, and 
then there was a level space—a sort of **mesa”’ 

on the top; and from near the center of this 
leve] space arose another smaller mountain, but 
it looked more like the turrets and battlements 
of some giant’s castle than it did like the moun- 
tains; and this uppermost central peak was, 
of course, away up amid the clouds. As we 
struck off toward Tempe I felt sorry, for it 
seemed as if we were going away from this 
strange and grotesque mountain. But by and 
by the road changed; and as the mountain 
grew, and became larger and more imposing, I 
began to be greatly interested in it. By and 
by my curiosity would not permit me to keep 
still longer; and when a passenger informed me 
that the object of my attention was Supersti- 
tion Mountain, I became as much excited as 
was the Yankee. You see, he had been asking 
a fellow-passenger a great many questions, be- 
cause the latter had only one leg. The stran- 
ger finally turned to him and said: 

‘*My good sir, I will tell you how I lost my 
leg if you will give me your promise not to ask 
me another question. 

The Yankee readily gave the promise; but 
when he was told that the missing limb was 
‘bit off”? he probably fe It a good deal as I did 
about the mountain. If I remember correctly. 
he did make answer something as follows: 
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‘If I were not a man who always keeps his 
yromises to the letter, I should feel very much 
like asking w hat sort of an animile it was that 
did the bitin’..’. Therefore I immediately ven- 
tured: 

‘ Will you be so kind as to tell me, if you can, 
sir, why they call that wonderful mountain Su- 
a: singh aa al 

‘**Well, Lhave never been there, but I have 
been told that, from time immemorial, the In- 
dians refuse to go near it, much less to climb to 
its rocky heights. They give. as a reason, that 
strange noises are always heard around its 
base, and that those who have been bold enough 


_toclimb up, report that the noises increase as 


one goes up, and that strange flashes of fire flit 
from cliff to cliff. One who was more daring 
than all the rest kept on until he got up on to 
that turret that looks something like a winding 
stair, and there the thunderings and lightnings 
became so terrible that no mortal could stand 
it 

Of course, I was full of questions about Su- 
perstition Mountain when I reached my broth- 
er’s: and I was greatly disgusted that they had 
all lived so many years right in plain sight of 
it, and not one of them had ever been so far as 
to get even to the base. In order to satisfy my 
inquiries they referred me to several personages 
about town, and by and by I became considera- 
bly acquainted with the minister, the doctor. 
one of the lawyers, and even a shoemaker who 
had been atleast part way up the mountain. 
There were many different accounts of the won- 
derful noises. and of the Indians’ superstition 
in regard to the strange peak. One informed 
me that the ruins of an ancient city were to be 
found away up on the summit. The shoemaker 
said there were cliff dwellings near there, for 
he had seen them; and an old ex-minister, who 
probably knew more about the strange sur- 
roundings of this weird yong — almost 
anybody else. told me that Gen. . Fremont, 
during the war with Mexico. oooh a te giment of 
drilled Mexicans and Indians. Once upon a 
time, to escape a fierce thunderstorm he ordered 
them into some of the numerous caves found in 
and about the mountain. They obeyed orders 
with fear and trembling, and an evident ineli- 
nation to break away from authority. But 
Fremont was more than a match for savage 
superstition until a thunderbolt of startling viv- 
idness. followed by a fearful crash, shook the 
mountain to its very summit. This was too 
much for even the military drill of those chil- 
dren of the desert. First asmall band broke 
away from authority. These, as soon as they 
dared, gave vent to the Indian yell of terror, 
and the whole regiment broke out into the 
drenching storm, and could never be marshaled 
together again. 


Now, if my imagination in the above has 
supplied something which I could not exacily 
remember, I hope you will forgive me. Almost 
every one I invited to go with me to explore 
Superstition Mountain readily consented. Per- 
haps they were interested in my enthusiasm if 
not in the mountain; but just about as we had 
got the program finished, the women-folks set 
up a vigorous protest. I was an invalid, not 
yet accustomed to camping outdoors, even in 
that mild climate: and to go away off in the 
wilderness where we might suffer from a lack 
of food and water, or, possibly, be devoured by 
‘*wild beastes,” was a thing not to be thought 
of. Besides, up around that turret it was all 
ice and snow. Yes, the snow was right before 
my eyes even while I declared I could not live 
if I did not investigate the caves and wonderful 
sights before going home. One after another 
the party backed out, and sadly and sorrowful- 
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ly I was induced to give up my project until 
summertime, when it would be tole arably warm 
weather, even away up amid the clouds. How- 
ever, Jess and I (that is what I call my brother) 
planned one day to drive the pony about ten or 
twelve miles in the direction of the mountain. 
Now, although it looked as if we might walk to 
its base in one afternoon. I was told that it was 
fifty miles away, and that it was fifty miles 
more uphill to reach the summit. As there was 
no beaten trail further than somewhere near 
the base,and none at all around and up the 
mountain, first one way and then another, to 
find an accessible path to the summit. we 
should have been obliged to carry provision 
and blankets, and feed for the horses for several 
days. Imagine how surprised. then, to find 
that, after we had gone ten or twelve miles 
toward it, the old mountain looked a good deal 
nearer than I expected, and ever so much more 
fascinating. Our good friend with whom we 
took our dinner. who had pushed an alfalfa 
ranch away off there alone by himself, declared 
that it was not more than 25 miles from where 
he lived. I was just reckless enough then to 
want to push off alone without provisions, 
water, or any thing else; but I knew it was not 
wisdom. Butin the last few days I have been 
speculating as to whether my trusty wheel 
would not skim over the sands of the desert. 
If not. [want one made specially with a wide 
pneumatic tire—one that would operate some- 
thing like snowshoes. Then you see I could 
make up my budget and spin off by myself and 
explore these hidden wonders, and get back to 
civilization before I — perished. I told my 
brother’s folks when I bid good-by to Tempe, 
that I was leaving a great part of my affections 
there. When they began to look pleased, how- 
ever. I told them that, much as I felt attached 
to that little family circle of relatives, to tell 
the plain truth said affections were hanging 
about old Superstition. Besides this mountain, 
the good old minister I have mentioned gave 
me a history of the wonderful country out 
toward Flagstaff. where we find the real Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. There were cliffs 
there where you could look a mile straight 
down beneath vour feet; and there is a natural 
bridge so large that there is a whole farm right 
on the top of it. Somebody said an old farmer 
had lived there all his life without knowing he 
lived on a bridge at all. But I think there 
must be a little exaggeration about it. for there 
is a hole down through in one place where you 
‘an look through and see the river below. Be- 
sides, there are springs there more wonderful 
than are to be found anywhere else on the face 
of the earth. A railroad is now in process of 
construction from Phoenix to Prescott, and then 
we can get somewhere without beipg in dan- 
ger of perishing from want of food and drink. 
Now. if my ideas are wrong in regard to this 
wonderful Arizona region. perhaps some of our 
readers who live there will kindly straighten 
me out; bat I do think it is too bad to live ina 
world so full of wonders, and find so many peo- 
je who never knew any thing about it at all. 
t makes me think of the time of Columbus, 
when he was almost the only chap who had en- 
thusiasm enough to explore the great unknown 
seas. By the way, do you know it is almost the 
Oth anniversary of the wonderful exploit of 
that intrepid adventurer”? Oh! but I should 
just like to take Columbus by the hand and tel! 
iim how much I love and revere his name. If 
I just had him to help, but wouldn't we just 
explore old Superstition! Now, if you think I 
am telling yarns go and get your big map of 
Arizona, and see that gre at expanse of country 
covered by the title of “Superstition Moun- 

tain 
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OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 








In the sweat of thy tace shalt thou oes bread, till 
thou return unto the ground.—GEN. 3:19 


The friends may remember that I had some- 
thing on this text in a brief editorial in the last 
issue. But it isin adifferent line that I wish 
to speak just now. It is something that has 
been pressing itself on me for some time back, 
and yet I have neglected it and put it off. I 
have put it off because, if I take it up, I shall 
say something that will come nearer speaking 
ill of my neighbors than eny thing, perhaps, I 
have Said previously. It may seem so. and yet 
I wish to have it understood that I feel myself 
to blame; in fact, try to believe that the 
larger part of the fault rests on “ourselves” 
instead of ‘‘our neighbors.” I presume it is 
very likely that I have inherited a strong ten- 
dency to be uncharitable. My good old father 
was all his life demanding ae He de- 
manded, or, at least, he was inclined to demand, 
that his neighbors be just. honest. and fair: 
yes, and I fear he often felt inelined to demand 
that his neighbors be industrious and prudent; 
and as I grow older I find myself strongly in- 
clined to get into the same rut. He worked 
hard for a living, and to bring up his large 
family: and when others about him did not 
work hard, and did not propose to do so, it was 
his natural disposition to wish to make them do 
so. If they transgressed the law. even in any 
little particular. his disposition was to demand 
that they pay the penalty. Some of you may 
say that this is right; but, dear friend. let me 
caution you about going out into the world 
demanding your full rights as you look at 
things. and full justice according to your point 
of view. You will be everlastingly in trouble. 
Let us now drop this part of it for just a mo- 
ment. 

For a good while back my dear wife has been 
saving that I give too much the bright side of 
things to my readers, especially in my efforts 
to show them how to get a living. and to make 
money. She insists that I have given too much 
stipes nce to the pleasant things about mar- 

et-gardening and intensive gardening, and 
that I have not said enough about the discour- 
agements and difficulties; and particularly has 
she urged that I should say more clearly and 
plainly than I have yet said. that it is next to 
impossible to make market-gardening,. garden- 
ing under glass, or any of these kindred indus- 
tries, profitable, where one expects to hire every 
thing done, and do little or nothing himself in 
the way of manual labor. And, come to think 
of it, the successful men who cultivate the soil, 
raise berries. or fruit of any kind, are almost 
always those who do the greater part of the 
work themselves. or with the help of their chil- 
dren, or, at any events, work right along with 
their men. There may be those who run a 
store or factory, and at the same time make it 
pay to raise crops entirely by the aid of hired 
1elp: but my impression is, that, if there are 
those who make a steady profit vear after year 
in this way. they either have better “ neigh- 
bors’ than I have or than I have been able to 
find anywhere. May God help me from being 
uncharitable, or falling into a Doutt-thedine and 
complaining spirit when I give to you in detail 
some of the difficulties in the way of making 
both ends meet with hired help. My impres- 
sion is. that it is more difficult to make farming 
and gardening pay with hired help than itis 
to succeed in the various kinds of manufactur- 
ing business. If farming and gardening con- 
sisted in raising some special crop. as friend 
Terry does, a great part of the difficulties would 
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disappear. But a good many people can not 
well raise one crop or special crops. They 
would get a great lot of perishable products on 
their hands, without a faculty or genius for dis- 
posing of them ata paying price. It is easy to 
raise crops—yes, great crops—that can not be 
disposed of for any thing like a decent price. 
Just now I presume I could pick several wagon- 
loads of wax beans; but I do not know of any 
place in the world where I could get even 25 
cts. a bushel for the crop. A few months ago 
we got 15 cts. a quart, and did not have nearly 
enough to go around even then. Everybody is 
now tired of them: the same with turnips. I 
should be very glad indeed to get 20 cts. a bush- 
el for my entire crop of pani that are ready 
to harvest now; but Ido not know where they 
could be sold. I have not the time nor brains 
to hunt up a market without having the effort 
cost me more than the turnips are worth. Of 
course, we retail them around town at a good 
deal more than that—say 15 cts. a peck. or 40 
cts. if anybody wants a whole bushel. I asked 
the boys if they could sell any more if they 
offered them cheaper. and they said they did 
not think they could. It is the same way with 
summer squashes. In order to get them off the 
vines before they got too hard. we offered them 
at a penny apiece. The boys found a customer 
who wanted a nice squash; but when they told 
him he could have his ‘choice for a cent.” he 
replied. ** No, no, my friend! here is a nickel. 
and that surely ischeap enough. If I can’t get 
the worth of a nickel out of it, it will be sur- 
prising.” I mention this to show you some of 
the difficulties. But, on the other hand, we are 
getting very good prices indeed for our stuff as 
a rule—that is, if we don’t raise too much. In 
fact. I would not ask for better prices, provid- 
ing our markets were large enough so that they 
would take all that we happen to raise. The 
wax beans were planted with the hope that they 
might mature before frost, sufficiently for seed, 
and alarge part of them have done so. We 
have had one pretty severe frost; but if we do 
not get any more fora week or ten days, my 
beans will be a paying crop. Summer squashes 
may also be utilized for seed to a certain extent. 
But this depends upon something that I am 
now coming to. 

It used to be the fashion for boys to learn 
trades, but nowadays they don’t do it. They 
just work for whoever offers them the most pay, 
first at one thing and then another; and the 
factories and other industries offer these untu- 
tored boys so much that I donot see how the 
farmer and gardener are going to pay such 
wages for untrained and unskilled help, and 
make both ends meet. Yes, there is one way in 
which the farmer or gardener might doit. He 
could take an untrained and unskilled boy right 
along with him; and while the boy is by his 
side, and sees all the time just what he is do- 
ing. if the boy really means well, and promises 
to be useful, he could earn his pay. But sup- 
pose you take the average boy, say fifteen or 
sixteen years old, and undertake to pay him 75 
cents a day. I do not see how you could do it. 

If my whole 20 acres could be planted to wax 
beans, and if that were the only crop we raised, 
I think I could teach the boy, without very 
much trouble, so he would know all about it, 
from getting the ground ready, to gathering 
the crop. I could teach him not to pick beans 
that were too thin and green, and also to avoid 
the other extreme and not let them get so old 
as to be tough. I could teach him not to set 
his basket down where nobody could find it until 
the contents were so wilted and dried up in the 
sun as to be worthless: and I could also teach 
him not to put into his basket a specked or 
spotted one, and not to get leaves. dirt. and 
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rubbish; and I could make him understand 
that, to bring the best price, they must be as 
spotless and perfect as wax, for this is why they 
are called wax beans. But suppose. in order to 
get the two or three thousand dollars a year 
that our town of Medina will pay for garden 
products, I undertake to teach him just how to 
grow and handle every crop, all the way from 
asparagus, which heads the list of vegetables, 
clear down to turnips. which usually closes the 
‘atalogue list. The boy might be taught all 
the kinks and turns; but it would be like teach- 
ing him a trade. or taking him through college; 
and by the time he is taught so as to be an ex- 
vert, somebody else would offer him 10 cents an 
1our. or 121g, or possibly 15 cents. Now. this 
sounds a little like complaining. It strikes me 
that itis a little on the other side that com- 
plaints are usually made. You may say. and 
very likely some of my boy readers will say. 
that wages are a good deal higher in our local- 
ity. I do not think they are, my friend. There 
are plenty wanting to work in our locality all 
the time. In fact, for years past I have been 
besieged. as I have told you. by those wanting 
places. A good many would offer to work in 
our locality for 50 centsa day: but these are 
the most expensive men and boys I have ever 
employed, with perhaps some few exceptions. 

A good man or a good boy may sometimes 
start out to work for a very low price, believing 
that he will he able to make himself so appre- 
ciated that he will very soon receive higher 
pay. Oh how I do like to meet with such! But 
they are the exception and not the rule. There 
is more to be considered yet. This boy that 
you have, by months and perhaps years of 
painstaking, taught to be valuable. will, sooner 
or later, be taken from you suddenly. He may 
be sick; circumstances may call him away, 
even if somebody else does not offer him more 
pay. Thisis a world full of changes. Whoever 
goes into gardening or any other occupation 
must make up his mind to meet, and he must 
‘aleulate upon, changes. The man who grows 
strawberries for a living, or whose strawberries 
make a partof his living, must be prepared to 
have his best man stop by sickness or accident 
in the height of the season. On this account it 
becomes almost necessary to keep on hand at 
the busy season a little more help than we 
really need. This is an expense, I know; but it 
is a little less expense than to see your crops 
spoil because you can not get hold of anybody 
who knows any thing about how to go to work 
to help you out of your crowd. There are 
pleasures and delights in raising berries, and in 
raising garden-stuff and crops. I have tasted 
them, and I know; but there are also trials and 
perplexities that must be metand borne. The 
curse that was pronounced upon Adam. is, in 
the language of our text, still in foree—‘' In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread;”’ and 
he who undertakes to escape or avoid it must 
pay the penalty in some way or other. The 
woman or man who proposes to go though this 
world without earning his bread by the sweat 
of his face, will. sooner or later, find difficulty 
and trouble. I have tried a great many kinds 
of business, and I have succeeded at least toler- 
ably in several different kinds: but I have 
found the rule holds good all through. There 
is no excellence without great labor; and I 
think I would put especial emphasis on the 
word great. The class of people who think it 
isa fine thing or a grand thing to hire people 
and tell them what to do, instead of being 
obliged to do it himself, or to work for somebody 
else, are making a great mistake. 

I thought, when I started out to write this, 
that I would tell you of some of the special 
trials that meet intensive agriculture. For in- 
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stance, after you have got your crops all raised, 
if you do not keep a cate oversight you will 
be discouraged and disheartened every little 
while by finding something that is costing you 
more than you get for it, justin gathering and 
selling the crop. In the course of the year we 
sell a great many bunch onions. Perhaps there 
is no other one thing that sells so sonar every 
day in the year, at a nickel a bunch, as green 
onions; but if you do not look sharp some boy 
will stop to alas. or be so indolent about his 
work that it will cost you a nickel to pulla 
bunch of onions, peel, trim, and slip a rubber 
band over them. Boys who do this work usu- 
ally get from three to five cents an hour; but I 
have known some of them (that seemed to 
mean well generally, too) who would manage in 
some way to putin an hour on one bunch of 
onions. You may say that this is the foreman’s 
business, who looks after the boys. Well, the 
foreman was perhaps busy at something else 
or did not understand that he was to look after 
such things. The boy, too. needed teaching. 
His employer or some other kind friend should 
take him by the shoulder, and say, “* Look here, 
my son, we get only a nickel for these bunches. 
You have been so long in getting so many ready 
for the market.’’ If you doit in the right way 
he will straighten up and do four bunches 
where he formerly did one; and this sort of ex- 
hortation is needed all around. You may 
think it easy to go from one to another and do 
this sort of teaching. Perhaps one does not 
sweat very much in a literal sense in doing such 
teaching, but it wears on the nerves and vitali- 
ty. It is like the work of teaching school. 
Somebody may say, * Why, Mr. Root, boys are 
not fit for such work as that. Set some good 
smart women at it—women who have had the 
care of a family, and know how to prepare stuff 
Well, I nave 
had a large experience with women of this very 
kind, and I know very well that this very boy’s 
mother will sometimes bunch as many onions 
in an hour as the boy himself would in half a 
day. Perhaps she wouldnt cost more than 
twice what you pay the boy: but when she 
gets to be skillful and valuable help to you. she 
will want about 10 or 1249 cts. an hour. Other 
people, too. will find out that she is skillful and 
efficient, and the money value of every wage- 
worker, sooner or later, finds its level. 

You may say that the illustrations I have 
given are only trifling matters, and that itis 
alla kind of five-cent trade. any way. True; 
but it is a cash-down trade; and it is sometimes 
better to have nickels, spot cash, than to sell 
crops for dollars that are not spot cash. And, 
by the way, let us find some of the difficulties 
where more capital and good men are employed. 
If you garden many acres you want a manure- 
spreader, a grain-drill, and other like expensive 
and to some extent complicated machinery. 
Can the average man be intrusted with such 
tools? I have owned two manure-spreaders. 
The first one was worn out and aed up ina 
few years. This was because somebody or 
several **somebodies ” were not careful. After 
the burning of our warehouse I purchased a 
new spreader—the best to be had, and picked 
one of my most careful men, and taught him 
how to use it. Very likely the first mistake 
came because the careful man was sick or off 
visiting. and somebody else had to be hastily 
instructed in the use of it. Every little while 
it would be run without proper oiling. unless I 
personally got out my pocket-knife and cleaned 
out the oil-holes, and made the oil go down to 
the bearings though the hole. Then I must go 
back to the store or office with my hands cover- 
ed with black grease. and perhaps my clothes 
soiled. The new machine was. in three or four 
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years, about as badly dilapidated as the old one, 
and I have groaned in anguish of spirit because 
mishaps and breakdowns occur with that 
manure-spreader so continually. Whenever we 
have a rainy day, the standing orders are for 
all hands to go into our large tool-house, clean 
up, oil, tighten up, and put the tools in order. 
if Iam on hand when it rains, and can spare 
the time, we get a good deal done; but if I send 
somebody to give orders, even though it rains 
half a day or more, the next time we want to 
use a tool we are almost sure to have a big team 
and possibly a couple of men standing stil] until 
somebody brings a bolt or nut to replace one 
that is fost or broken. The history of our 
grain-drill, which we use for sowing the greater 
part of our seeds in market-gardening, is much 
the same. A good deal of the damage to our 
tools has been done by lending them. Some of 
the neighbors who hired them thought I was 
getting rich by charging them 25 or 50 cts. a 
day for the use of an expensive machine; but I 
am sure that what I received in that way has 
not paid for repairs. This*is a dismal story, is 
it not? But the fault is largely my own. I 
have attempted so much that it has been im- 
possible to look after it all. May God help me 
to reform. My neighbor Terry has a manure- 
spreader that has been used for a dozen years, 
with fess than a dollar expended in repairs. 
before he starts to use it he goes with his hired 
men and sees them oil it. Then he raises the 
wheels and turns them by hand, and the ma- 
chine is never allowed to go out of the tool-shed 
until every wheel moves as free as air. Yester- 
day our manure-spreader was started, and I 
saw from a distance that the drive-wheel was 
sliding on the mellow ground. I hastened out 
into the lot, and found the reel that does the 
spreading could hardly be turned by hand. In 
my absence the machine had been left out in 
the rain. One of the boards had warped so as 
to press against the reel. Do you wonder we 
have breakdowns? Some of you may say you 
would not have such men around. Gently, my 
good friend. My men are good men; but the 
demands of our factory. and large business, cal] 
them from one thing to another, and into so 
many different lines of business, that it is next 
to impossible that they should do very much 
better than they do. Better undertake to do 
one thing, and doit well; then the sweat of your 
face will stand a better chance of bringing you 
your bread. 

No matter how good your help may be, you 
have got to watch things and keep an eye on 
the minutes as well as the nickels. People who 
have learned how, and who can, if they havea 
mind to. work very rapidly, have a way of 
backsliding and degenerating, if the boss is not 
around. Now,I hope that my good friends who 
read this will excuse me if I seem to be com- 
plaining of my neighbors. I have known wo- 
men who have brought up families, to go out 
into the fields to pick snap beans, and get the 
wrong variety—in fact, pick a great lot that 
were fit for nothing whatever. I have also 
known them to pick peas with pods about as 
thin as caseknives; and I have known men who 
are the fathers of families, to pick green corn 
before there was a kernel] on the cob. Some- 
times I would say. ** Look here, my friend; how 
would you feel if somebody were to sell you 
some corn for dinner like that?” As I spoke I 
stripped down the husk. He did not reply at 
first; but finallv, when urged. he said, with a 
smile. I guess I should, feel pretty mad.” To 
those who pick the peas without any thing in- 
side of the pods, after I had broken them open 
and shown the contents as above. the reply 
would be, * Well, I think I shouldn't like it very 
much.” 
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In teaching people how to work, I often make 
a remark something like this: ‘** My friend, the 
good book says that we must love our neighbors 
as ourselves. Now, if you would get pretty 
mad, or wouldn't like it very much if somebody 
were to sell you such peas or such corn or such 
snap beans, you must admit that you are not 
doing as you would be done by.* You Say you 
did not think or did not mean to harm anybody, 
and yet you have wronged me; and you would 
have wronged my customers (which would have 
been worse yet, so far as I am concerned), had I 
not happened around just in time to stop you.” 
such teaching and such exhortation help mat- 
ters very much; butit must be done over and 
over. If you do not keep constantly in mind 
that John is off across the creek at work on the 
strawberries, and Henry is over the hill picking 
peas, and William in another direction sowing 
some seeds, and get around to all of them pretty 
quickly, you will have trouble and disaster.t 
If the person who is sowing the seed puts in too 
much you may have a job of thinning out that 
will cost almost what the cropis worth. If he 
does not put in enough seed, you must either 
transplant to fill up the vacant room, or you 
must let your rich, expensively fertilized ground 
lie idle—a part of it—through the height of the 
season. Our good friend J. W. Smith, of Green 
Bay, Wis., has about 40 acres in market-garden; 
and he, with the help of his bays, keeps busy 
from 50 to 75 hands, including women and chil- 
dren, in the height of the season. But he does 
not manage so as to have no waste or disaster 
either. Even during the brief hour that I went 
over his grounds, I saw several things that were 
going to ruin though neglect. In fact, one part 
of his wonderful plantation of currants came 
very near being eaten up by the swift-moving 
currant-worm. I wonder that his work does 
not wear him out more than it does. 

* Well, Bro. Root, you are certainly going to 
give us a remedy for this state of affairs. You 
surely do not mean here in these Home talks to 
tell us of troubles and discouragements, and 
not suggest a way out.’”’ My dear friend, I 
should be very glad indeed to give you some 
encouragement. You know our country is just 
now having much trouble in discussing this 
very problem. The people who work think 
they & not have as much as they should have; 
and those who hire them—especially farmers— 
think they can not stand it to go on farming 
and pay as much as they have been paying. I 
wish it were possible for a poor weak faulty 
human being like myself to suggest a remedy 
that would be agreeable to all parties.} t Ihave 


*The man onl _ who sell sation thewenos will 
never make a blunder of this kind, you may be sure. 
They have seen customers so many times refuse to 
take them because they were unripe or overripe, 
that they have learned their lesson well; but it is 
not always possible or convenient to have the men 
who sell the stuff do the gathering. 

+My wheel is proving a great help right here. I 
now go across the creek, or up by the windmill, and 
along the roads and paths wherever the men and 
hoys are at work, with no laborious fatigue, and in 
a twinkling of time. It makes exhilar: iting pastime 
of what has been wearing me out—that is, when the 
ground is not too wet. 

tOne sure way of meeting these trials and difficul- 
ties forces itself almost constantly upon me. The 
father, with his own boys and girls, can meet the 
demands of the case —that is, if the family relations 
are such as they should be. The boys can be taught 
how to care for machinery, and they will have an 
interest in taking care of it that hired help seldom 
has or can have. I believe God intended that the 
family circle should be a partnership; and when we 
can see the boys, after they are married and have 
families of their own, still working side by side with 
the father, we geta ‘glimpse of a happy solution of 
a great part of these troubles. 
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studied over the matter a good deal, and it has 
seemed to me that the remedy must come along 
the line of our text. We must all be willing to 
“sweat” harder, or, in other words, keep our 
minds more on our work; then we from the 
opposite extremes shall be able to meet each 
other—yes, meet and clasp hands as friends and 
neighbors, even though one of us does the boss- 
ing and the other the work. Possibly we may 
soon exchange places. In this busy world of 
ours we are, in reality, almost constantly 
changing places: but if we want to be happy, 
if we want to enjoy our work and receive God’s 
full measure of blessing, let us work thankfully 
and uncomplainingly. Let us be good-natured 
and patient, even if the sweat should drop from 
the end of our noses and run down the face into 
the eyes, as I suggested to you in the last num- 
ber. And as we work together in gathering 
the crops, may God the Father give us grace to 
say in our hearts as well as in our words, 

‘ Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanks- 
giving and honor and power and might be unto 
our God for ever and ever. 











HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 








THE NEW CELERY CULTURE. 

This is the title of a little book published by 
the Rural Publishing Co.; and, in fact, most of 
it has already been given through the columns 
of the Rural New- Yorker. .The principal idea 
in this new celery culture is, in dispensing en- 
tirely with all banking up. The plants are 
placed so close together that, when they are 
fully grown, they cover the ground so as to do 
their own bleaching. Like the new onion cul- 
ture and a good many other new things, it is 
not quite new after all. Peter Henderson, 
years ago, recommended planting celery a foot 
apart each way, with this very purpose in view 
Robert Niven, however, the prine ripal expone nt 
of this plan, puts the plants only 7 inches apart 
each way. You see. itis an important point to 
get just the right distance. If the plants are 
too close they will crowd each other, and you 
will get only a spindling growth: but if too 
far apart they will not be sufficiently bleached. 
Of course, the ground must be tremendously 
rich and strong, and there must be no stint of 
water, if you would have good strong stalks of 
celery only 7 inches apart. My plan would be, 
and is, to use stable manure; but Mr. Niven, 
however, uses the Bowker celery - fertilizer. 
Now, I have never been able to get any benefit 
from chemical manures on celery. I am. how- 
ever, at present, testing the matter. My celery- 
bed is oblong, and made asrich as it can well 
be made, with barnyard manure. After doing 
this I have used the celery-fertilizer on alter- 
nate squares. At present I can discover no effect 
whatever from it, but perhaps it is not yet 
time. Mr. Niven uses two tons of fertilizer per 
acre, and he has already succeeded in raising a 
crop of celery on a single acre that sold at the 
rate of $10,000 per acre—at least,so the Rural * 
New- Yorker says. Ferhaps I may state that we 
have been growing celery somewhat on this 
plan for years; that is, after the plants are 
taken from our seed-beds we have les the re- 
maining ones grow, banking them up outside: 
and in places where the plants were thick 
enough there would be no banking at all. The 
celery, however, was never quite as white and 
crisp as that bleached with earth. A relative 
of mine, however, informs me that he has now 
five or six thousand White Plume raised on the 
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Niven plan, equal to any celery banked up. If 
this should be a success it will be a wonderful 
advance in celery-growing. We shall have re- 
ports, doubtless, before winter sets in, from a 

reat many experimenters. The people at our 
Ohio Experiment Station have been for some 
years raising nice celery on a plan somewhat 
similar. The plants are a foot or more apart, 
and dirt is worked in between them. In order 
to get them out of the dirt you make a row of 
celery, say six feet wide, and then you have a 
road or alley six feet wide. The dirt needed is 
to be shoveled out of this road. The little book 
entitled ‘“‘The New Celery Culture” also dis- 
cusses other methods, and is, without question. 
worth the small price asked for it—20 cents—to 
any celery-grower. We can furnish it by mail 
at the above price. 

OTHER NEW RURAL BOOKS. 

The Rural Publishing Co. are giving us some 
quite valuable hand-books on rural matters, 
besides “‘The New Celery Culture,” which 
have already mentioned. A companion to this 
is “*‘ Chemicals and Clover,” price 20 cts. Now, I 
should be very glad indeed to give this book a 
recommendation; but it makes me feel bad, and 
it troubles me exceedingly, to think that, on our 
soil, whether on low creek bottom or on upland, 
chemicals seem to have almost no effect what- 
ever on our crops. I should very much prefer 
to use fertilizers than to get so much manure 
from the livery-stables, for then I could escape 
the great host of weed seeds that are sure to 
come with stable manure. 

We have already given a notice of ** How to 
Rid Buildings of Rats,” etc. This ** rat-book ”’ 
is of especial value. The book is written in 
such a happy vein that almost every one who 
takes it up will read it through: and after they 
have read it they will, all their lives, be better 
yrepared to fight rats and mice successfully. 

he price of the book is 20 cts. 

‘* Spraying Crops” is another little book, by 
Clarence M. Weed. It seems to cover the whole 
ground (of course rather briefly) up to the 
present time, and the price is only 25 cts. 

Another book is the * New Po:ato Culture.” 
This is written with the especial view of rais- 
ing potatoes by the use of chemical fertilizers, 
and, of course, like my good friend Terry, I can 
not understand how anybody can raise potatoes 
with chemicals alone—that is, judging from the 
experience we have had. When they talk about 

uano, that is all very clear and plain sailing, 
or that is animal manure; but the statements 
in regard to nitrate of soda and such like chem- 
icals are, to me, a stumbling-block. Why don’t 
such things produce any result whatever in any 
experiments that I make? The price of this 
book is 40 cts. in paper, or 75 cts. bound in cloth. 

The next book is **The Horticulturist’s Rule 
Book,.”’ written by Prof. Bailey. This is a very 
valuable reference-book indeed; in fact, it is 
wonderful to see how much real knowledge 
and information is given briefly in a few words, 
and it covers almost the whole ground of horti- 
culture. The price is 60 cts. in paper covers, or 
21.00 bound. 

We can forward any of the books mentioned 
above. on receipt of the price given. I would 
especially recommend the “ New Celery Cul- 
ture.” This will be particularly valuable to 
those who grow only a little celery in their own 
garden, for by this new process we can get al- 
most a wagonload of celery on a piece of ground 
not much bigger than the wagon-box itself; 
but, oh dear me ! you have got to give it ma- 
nure and water. Celery is one of the few plants 
that are so accommodating as to grow almost 
as well (or sometimes it seems even better) in 
the shade of buildings. On this account many 
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people can have a little celery-garden where 
they could not have a garden of any sort very 
well. 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY FARM. 


Inasmuch as we have had frequent contribu- 
tions from our Ohio State Experiment Farm, 
and have also published the results of many of 
their experiments, we think it quite likely our 
readers will be interested in the following an- 
nouncement: 

The management of the Ohio State University 
Farm, which has been conducted by the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station during the past five 
— has been again undertaken by the Board of 

rustees of the University. The farm has been 
placed in the direct charge of the professor of agri- 
culture, while the horticultural work is in the 
hands of the professor of horticulture. Mr. Frank- 
lin P. Stump, a recent graduate of the Course in 
Agriculture, has been appointed Foreman of the 
Farm. Mr. W.S8. Turner, formerly with the horti- 
cultural department of the Experiment Station, 
has been appointed Foreman of the Gardens. 

The re-occupation of these grounds by the Uni- 
versity will enable the instructors of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Horticulture to use the 
farm and gardens for class illustration and instruc- 
tion, andthus make possible a considerable enlarge- 
ment of the practical work in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture. Itis not the purpose of these depart- 
ments to make money, but to make men. 

A large portion of the work on the farm, and in 
the gardens and orchards, is done by students, pref- 
erence being given to those in the School of Agri- 
culture. During the past week 39 students have 
been on the Te of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Horticulture. Five other men were 
employed, three of them for less than three days. 

The members of the faculty composing the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will undertake such experi- 
mental work as their time and the funds at their 
disposal will allow. TuHos. F. Hunt. 


I would call particular attention to one sen- 
tence in the above: “Itis not the purpose of 
these departments to make money, but to make 
men; and in these days when so much is said 
about bribery and corruption generally in pub- 
lic places, it is pleasant to know that no such 
charge has been made against the students and 
managers of our various experiment stations 
belonging to the different States. In some 
cases they have been accused of stupidity, but 
never, to my knowledge, of dishonesty; and 
when it comes to the former, the man in these 
days who has not had occasion again and again 
to call himself stupid is surely not a progressive 
man. The stations are, by their tests, giving 
us a glimpse, for almost the first time in the 
history of the world, of the real stupidity and 
superstition the world has for ages been groan- 
ing under—that is, the agricultural world. I 
have often wished tiat other departments of 
science and industry might be weighed in the 
balance in about the same way that our agri- 
cultural colleges are now weighing and testing 
every thing in their line. 

THE BORDEAUX MIXTURE FOR QUINCE-TREES. 


Some five or six years ago I purchased fifty 
quince-trees, and have been trying ever since to 
get some quinces. They are on very rich ground, 
and. we thought, had the best of care; yet the 
fruit was so knotty and gnarly, and the foliage 
looked so spotted and twisted, that I began to 
accuse the friend who sold me the trees of hav- 
ing given me some inferior kinds. In fact, Mrs. 
Root would searcely consent to waste her time 
in cutting over any quinces of our own raising. 
Last spring I sprayed them three times with 
the Bordeaux mixture; and notwithstanding 
almost every time the solution was washed off 
right away by drenching rains, the trees have 
put on a better appearance than ever before, 
and I have succeeded in showing some of the 
finest quinces that anybody ever saw around 
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here. In fact, they were large, round, smooth, 
and fair. Somebody said they used to see such 
quinces years ago when the country was new, 
but not of late years. I think there can be no 
mistake but that it was due to the copper solu- 
tion, for we have never before had even a single 
quince that was worth carrying home. 

AN EVER-BEARING BLACKCAP RASPBERRY. 

I think it was a year ago last February that 
some good friend among our readers sent me a 
little raspberry- plant, with an injunetion to 
take good care of it. saving it would show me 
something wonderful. He further added, "It 
will bear you nice berries this year.’’ We put 
it in the greenhouse, and it took hold and grew 
amazingly. ButI putitin the open air almost 
too soon, and it gota backset that it searcely 
recovered from during the whole of last season. 
This year, however, it started again and grew 
as it did in the greenhouse. A little before 
other blackeap raspberries were bearing, it com- 
menced bearing on new wood of this season's 
growth, and it has been blossoming and bearing 
ever since, and gave us a double handful of 
most luscious berries on the 25th of September. 
The berries were as large as any blackecaps. and 
I should say they were the most luscious of 
raspberries. We have failed, so it seems, in 
getting ever-bearing strawberries; but we have 
an ever-bearing raspberry that, so far as my 
experience goes with a single plant, fills the bill 
completely. So far it has not seemed to be 
affected with rust or blight, nor any thing of 
the sort: and the funny thing about it is, that 
the berries grow along the ends of the new 
wood. Will the kind friend who sent it tell us 
its name? and if he has plants for sale, he can 
probably fill orders. ae hs Ee 























The meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight them- 
selves in the abundance of peace.—PSsALM 37: 11. 








Look out for Rambler’s article in next issue. 
It is rich in experience. 


Oct. 6 we sent to Frank Van Allen. Medical 
Missionary. Madna,. India, $34.80. which has 
been contributed by our subseribers for the 
famine sufferers of that country. 

THE last Canadian Bee Journal contains Ny 
very interesting picture of the apiary of F. 
Gemmill. Stratford, Ont. Mr. Gemmill and his 
family sit in the foreground, and the whole 
view shows a well-regulated apiary with all 
the best modern appliances. 


WE notice, in the Canadian Bee Journal. 
editorials signed * Assistant Editor.” It would 
give us considerable satisfaction to know who 
that individual is—not that we wish to pry 
into the private affairs of our esteemed cotem- 
porary, but it is pleasant to know who is talk- 
ing. 


WHILE we are receiving, as usual, some dis- 
continuances in subscription. the great majority 
in renewing, say, “Don’t stop GLEANINGS. 
want it as longasIlive.” Another that has 
just come to hand, says, “ Keep on sending 
GLEANINGS or I’ll puncture your pneumatic.” 
Sometimes we feel as if we should like to sit 
down and phonograph thanks to all; but this 
is impracticable, and we hope our kind friends 
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will understand that all this is thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 


THE Americun Bee Journal has not only 
been renewing its youth by infusing into its 
editorial veins new and younger blood, but now 
it beams forth in a new dress, or, more exactly, 
a new cover design, and here and there through 
its pages novel and appropriate department 
nedtinne. Even though the “old reliable” has 
lately exchanged ownership. itis bound some 
how to show the delightful impress of a new 
man, be he old or young. 








THE Chautauqua literary course has been 
such a marked success—a scheme whereby old 
and young who, for various reasons. can not 
leave home, can take a systematic course of 
study for a period of three or four years, pass 
examination and receive a diploma, that the 
Pennsylvania State College has inaugurated a 
Chautauqua course in agriculture. There are 
many farmers’ sons who will be glad to take up 
such a course, and we take pleasure in calling 
attention toit. For full particulars address H. 
J. Waters, B. A.S., State College, Center Co., Pa. 


FRIEND ALLEY. of the Apiculturist, seems to 
take it greatly to heart because we can not de- 
clare that his(Alley’s) hiver is better than 
Pratt’s. As we understand automatic hivers, 
and the objects sought, we can not but regard 
the Pratt as superior and better, both as to its 
cheapness and general operation. The grounds 
of our preference have already been given be- 
fore, as well as incidentally in this issue. Only 
time can decide regarding the relative merits 
of any hiver, or whether or not they will ever be 
regarded as a permanent success. By the way, 
there are several things in the last A piculturist 
that are — well, unjust and almost unkind 
toward not only ourselves but others. If they 
had come from any one but friend Alley we 
should be * mad.” 


Witu this issue the Rey. L. Langstroth 
begins a series of continued port giving in 
detail his autobiography—his early boyhood, 
experiences. and tendencies: short sketches of 
his college life, how he became interested in the 
study of bees, the circumstances which led to 
his invention that revolutionized bee-keeping, 
with here and there interesting reminiscences, 
charmingly told. of noted bee-keepers of the 
early days. These articles will continue 
through this year and part of next. The whole 
matter has been committed to manuscript, so 
that, in the event of a relapse of Mr. L.’s old 
head trouble barring him — further literary 
work, the articles will appear just the same. 
Some fine and ex ta, gre have been 
prepared ; and these, with the interesting sub- 
ject-matter — apicultural history that came 
well nigh never being told—will make a valu- 
able addition to our be 4e-lore. Be sure not to 
miss the reading of these articles through the 
entire series, 


THE BURNING OF A BEE-SUPPLY ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

WE regret to announce that the bee-hive 
factory of J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ta., 
was burned to the ground a few days ago. Mr. 
B. had just put in a new boiler and engine, and 
it was while the former was fired up for the first 
time that the fatal spark from the stack took 
its flight through the air and set fire to the roof, 
and then to the whole structure, and part of the 
lumber-yard went up in smoke. There was no 
insurance, and the loss was heavy. The insur- 
ance had been canceled only sixteen days pre- 
viously, the company at the time rejecting the 
risk, probably because it was too great, and Mr. 
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B. was not able to get insurance in any other 
companies. He was fortunate, however, in 
saving most of the machinery, amounting to 
about $1000, 

While he would have carried insurance if he 
could have done so. the lesson comes to ail of us 
to have our property in such shape that insur- 
ance men by the score will be willing to protect 
itata moderate rate. That is the case with 
all the buildings here at the Home of the 
Honey-bees. With one exception they are all 
built of brick, and protected by automatic 
sprinklers; and the result is, we get a com- 
yaratively low rate from the best of companies. 
Xo manufacturing building or warehouse 
should be built without a metal roof; and the 
boiler-room should be carefully isolated from 
the rest of the plant. Ours has double brick 
fire-walls between each of the buildings, with 
metallic doors in each wall. It costs but little 
more to make every thing comparatively safe 
from the ravages of fire. It costs a little more 
—nay, verily, it is really cheaper in the end, as 
friend Bittenbender has learned by dear ex- 
perience. He informs us he will rebuild at 
once of brick. and no doubt will be ready for 
next season's trade as usual. 


THE SIMPLEST METHOD OF TRANSFERRING; HOW 
TO EXTRACT HONEY FROM OLD COMBS WITH- 
OUT AN EXTRACTOR. 

ALONG in the early part of last summer we 
purchased some twelve or fifteen colonies that 
we really did not want, but took them because 
we had partially agreed todo so. The reason 


that we did not really want them was because 
the combs were built in loose frames, said frames 
having been spaced so unequally that the combs 
were decidedly crooked, to say nothing of being 


bulged out of all decent proportions. The bees 
yurchased were placed at the out-yard, and the 
0yS were instructed to select one of the best 
combs of each colony containing unsealed lar- 
ve, and place it in a new hive. together with a 
full complement of Hoffman frames of wired 
foundation. Another hive with the old combs 
was placed on top with a perforated zinc honey- 
board between. The bees and the queen were 
then shaken off in front of the entrance, and 
allowed to crawl in. This plan was pursued 
with all the colonies. As the queen could not 
go above, of course no more eggs were laid in 
the old combs. In two weeks’ time we went 
down and found that the frames of foundation 
below were being drawn out, particularly next 
to the frame of brood of old comb. In the mean 
time the young bees in the upper story were 
hatching out an” coming below to take care of 
the young larve in the lower hive. In abouta 
month’s time the bees had taken up their quar- 
ters more or less below, while the upper combs, 
crooked and undesirable, were emptied of brood, 
and filled, to a greater or less extent. with hon- 
ey. The drone brood (and there was a good 
deal of it) was uncapped at the time the hives 
were changed. The honey season came on rath- 
er before we expected it in the out-yard:; and 
the result was, that most of the crooked combs 
were filled with honey. These we expected to 
extract, and melt up the old comb; but cireum- 
stances so transpired that wedid not: and final- 
ly, toward the end of the season, we took off 
such combs and placed them in a stackof Dove- 
tailed hives piled six or eight high. The en- 
trance at the bottom hive was contracted so 
that only about two bees could get out or in 
at atime. Virtually we allowed the bees to 
rob the honey out; but it was so slow an opera- 
tion that it made no commotion in the apiary. 
With little or no labor we had the bees all 
transferred on Hoffman frames, filled with nice 
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beautiful worker comb made from foundation 
on horizontal wires; and all that remained was 
a lot of crooked combs which were soon con- 
verted into wax, the home-made frame stuff 
making excellent firewood for the boiler-furnace. 

Now. there is nothing particularly new in any 
of this. The plan of transferring jis simply a 
modification of Heddon’s short way, as men- 
tioned in the A BC book. The scheme of emp- 
tying the honey out of old crooked combs was 
nothing more nor less than what was described 
by Dr. Miller some two or three years ago. It 
works so well that we shall never again leave a 
lot of combs stored here and there with a little 
honey in them to tempt robbers. 


IMPORTED ITALIAN QUEENS QUARANTINED : 
DIFFICULTIES IN SENDING QUEENS OUT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

THE imported Italian queens that were or- 
dered from Italy about the middle of August, 
although we have been notified that they were 
shipped upon the receipt of the order, have 
failed to come to hand. Queens that were sent 
by mail on the same date from Italy, all came 
through dead, including all attendants. The 
rigid quarantine that has been maintained re- 
cently, necessitating the fumigation of all mail 
matter, explains why the queens came dead; 
but why the delay of fifty that are to come by 
express? We have notified our receiving 
agents at New York of the expected arrival of 
the queens, and asked them to instruct the 
quarantine officers that they must not be fumi- 
gated the same as other matter. Weare afraid 
that those officers. not knowing what to do, 
have held them, and, of course, by this time a]] 
are dead. We have a great many orders 
booked for imported queens; and we make this 
Statement so that not only those who have 
placed orders with us, but those who intend to 
do so, will understand the situation. It is true, 
the queens may come, and come through alive, 
but now it is exceedingly doubtful, 

By the way, we have had no success of late 
in sending queens to Australia or to the islands 
of the sea. Either the cages failed to go 
through at all, or else when they did the queens 
were all dead. In some of the cases the quar- 
antine officers are responsible; in others, it is 
nothing more nor less than official bul] headed- 
ness on the part of the postal authorities in 
foreign countries. Just as we were succeeding 
nicely in sending queens to all parts of the 
world, those very countries where we desired 
most to send the queens began to reject them. 
We have been sending them out up until with- 
in a few days, but we think we shall have to 
refuse to do so, for this year at least, in justice 
to ourselves and customers, until the quaran- 
tine and official bullheadedness are adjusted in 
better shape. We do not complain at the quar- 
antine on account of cholera, but we do feel 
justified in using pretty strong language when 
ofticial red tape interferes with the interests of 
the people. 

LATER.—The United States Official Postal 
Guide for September contains the following: 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF FOREIGN MAILS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 7, 1892. 
The International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union, at Berne, Switzerland, has officially informed 
this Department that the Postal Administration of 
the Colonies of South Australia, West Australia, and 
Victoria give circulation in their mails to live bees. 
Consequently, live bees will be admitted to the mails 
hereafter dispatched from this country for South 
Australia, West Australia, and Victoria, provided 
they are packed in exact accordance with the con- 
ditions prescribed in paragraphs ‘i’ and **j,’’ Note 
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l4, page 905 of the United States Official Postal 
Guide for January, 1892. 

By order of the ‘Postmaster-General. 

N. M. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails. 

We notice that New Zealand and New South 
Wales are not mentioned—two provinces to 
which we have sent more queens than to any 
other in Australia. We had hoped that these 
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The paragraphs*i’’ and“ j”’ refer particular- 
ly to the size of the queen-cages: namely, 
5x2x1l'¢. with wire cloth and a movable wooden 
lid. The rates of cpostage to the provinces 
mentioned will be 1 cent for 2 ounces. Thisjisa 
great reduction from letter postage. Until all 
danger from quarantine disinfection is over we 
would not even send queens to the provinces 


might be included when the ruling came out. mentioned in the fine print above. 


P\LALAAAAAAAALARAAAALALARAARALARALL~ 
FACILITIES 


Look where you will, there’s no 
bicycle plant so grandly complete as 
the one devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Victor Bicycles. 

For years the work has gone on — 
and still at it—of making a model 
home for the best bicycles the world 
ever saw. 

No other bicycle plant compares 
with this one, as no other bicycle com- 
pares with the Victor—or ever 
likely to. 

Victor catalog for the asking. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


SPRINGFIELD BRANCH: 128 WORTHINGTON ST. 


ZUTUTTEUTTUUTEUTTTUTTRUTTRTTTUT 
IF YOU WANT BEES Bee - Keepers’ « Supplies. 


That will just ‘troll’? in the honey, try Moore's 
Strain of Italians, the result of 13 years’ careful 
breeding. Reduced prices: Warranted queens, 80c 
each: 3 for $2.00. Tested, $1.00 each; Select tested, 
$1.50 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Those who have never dealt with me I refer 
to A. I. Root, who has purchased of me, during past 
12 years, 582 queens. Circulars free. 

J.P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton, Co., Ky. 
13tfdb Money-order office, Falmouth, Ky. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market. 


BATTERSON & CO. Responsible, Reliable, 
Commission Merchants. and Prompt. 


Pat’d by A. G. HULBERT, 
$t. Louis, Mo. as 
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We are prepared to furnish bee-keepers with su 
plies promptly and at lowestrates. Estimates glad dly 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat. 
alogue sent free. Reference, First National Bank, 
Sverling, Ill. Address 1-24db 
WM. McCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, Illinois. 


Grin responding to this ac advertixeme: tention Gu KANINGS. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY’S HOME 


will be at Beeville, Bee County, Tex., in 1593, ready 
18tfdb with queens again. 19tfdb 


SAFE, DURABLE FENCE; ONLY $80 PER MILE. 
save one-half the cost 


LAND - 0 WNERS S ood ae erous barbs 
Yeeentene and pl ash 


The best local and traveling agents wanted every- 
where. Write at once forcireulars and choice ter- 
ritory; address A. G. ile. Patentee, — - 
ya st 
Hclbest Qed Hin ouls, 
Factory Catalogue 2G. Te designs nant 
prices, sent free to any who want fancy iron 
wire work or city, cemetery and farm fences, ete. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Until further notice we will pay 5 cts. each for 
GLEANINGS for May 1, 1890. Remember, don’t make 
a mistake in the number or year. 








PRICES OF DIFFERENT FARM PRODUCTS. 

In our locality, about 75 cents seems to be what 
farmers are getting per bushel for a good many 
things. Nice apples bring 75 cents; ditto onions; 
ditto potatoes; and I think very nice wheat would 
bring about the same; but perhaps more sales are 
made for about 70 cents. These prices are for first 
class. Of course, that is not very much for wheat; 
but for potatoes, onions, and apples, the prices 
seem to be pretty fair. A good many apples that 
are small or gnarly sell as low as 60 or even 50 cents; 
but where they are carefully picked, good sized, 
smooth and sound, 1 think there is no trouble in 
getting the above figure. Clover seed of all kinds 
is away up; and I have been wondering why bee- 
men do not make a practice of raising more alsike. 
Tam tolditis not affected by the midge or any of 
the enemies of the common red clover. 


U.S. OFFICIAL POSTAL GUIDE. 

This isa book of almost 1000 pages, 54x74, with 
monthly supplements of about 40 pages. It is pub- 
lished by authority of the P..O. Department, and 
contains an alphabetical list of all postoffices in the 
U.8., with county and State, a list by States, a list 
by States and counties, showing the money-order 
offices, domestic and international, also rates of 
postage, synopsis of postal laws, rulings of the de- 
partment. information relating to postal matters, 
and general regulations respecting foreign mails. 
It is a book that ought to be in every business oftice 
that has much correspondence. The regular price 
in paper covers is $2.00; in cloth, $2.50, including 
supplements from time subscription is received till 
July, 9. The large volume is mailed early in Jan- 
uary; but sutsecriptions should be sent in before 
that time. Weare able to club the paper edition 
with GLEANINGS one year for $2.40, or the cloth- 
bound edition for $2.70. 


MORE BOOKS DAMAGED BY WATER. 


We have some more damaged books to offer. One 
of our water-tanks for fire protection is situated in 
a tower above the vault in which we keep most of 
our books. 
working through the walls, has made a damp mold 
on some of the books. We offer the Christian’s 
Secret, paper bound, at l0c, or by mail for lic. We 
have also 15 or 20 copies of Quinby’s New Bee-keep- 
ing, in cloth and gilt, that are molded on the front 
or back edge so as to disfigure them somewhat, the 
damage being almost entirely on the cover. This 
book sells new at $1.50, postpaid, or $1.40 with other 
goods. We offer these damaged ones at 75c each; 
by mail, 8c. Some that are damaged on the back 
edge have weakened the back so they will not hold 
together very long. If handled carefully they will 
hold together to read and lay by for reference. We 
offer these for 50c postpaid. e have also several 
thousand of the Abbott lithograph 12-color labels, 
slightly damaged—so little, however, that you will 
hardly detect it. We will sell these at $1.00 per 1000. 


CARLOAD OF COMB HONEY. 


We have on the way a carload of fine alfalfa comb 
honey from Reno, Nevada, to arrive within a few 
days. This comes from the same man, W. K Ball, 
who sent us such fine honey two years ago. There 
is no better honey produced anywhere than the 
alfalfa honey of Nevada and Colorado. It is very 
thick, light-colored, mild, and of very fine flavor. It 
is all in I-lb. sections, produced with separators; is 
choice white,and packed mostly in 24-lb. cases, 
glassed one side. We offer it at the following low 
prices, and anticipate that it will go rapidly at this 
rate: 

In lots of 1, 2, or 3 cases, 18c per lb. 

In lots of 4 to 8 cases, 17¥%e per Ib. 

In full crates of 9 cases each, 17¢ per lb. 

5 full erates, or 45 cases, 164%c per lb. 

Since we have been receiving and shipping comb 
honey put up to ship by_ freight, several cases 





packed in a crate, with handles, we have not lost a 
pound by breakage, and we don’t remember to have 
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This tank got to leaking; and the water, | 
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had any damage reported from customers to whom 
we have shipped, while we used to be bothered a 
good deal by breakage. We mention this that none 
may be deterred from ordering because of fear of 
breakage in shipping. Single cases by express are 
very often broken; but craces of several cases by 
freight, rarely if ever. 





THE O. K. LATCH. 








Stop that door from slamming. You can not do it 
more easily than by attaching one of the latches 
shown above. It will hold the door shut or open. It 
is intended for doors on all kinds of outbuildings, 
barn, stuble, woodshed,. honey-house, or any build- 
ing that has a door that is liable to slam in the 
wind. The latch catches automatically either way 
when the door is opened or shut. It works so nicely 
that every one who sees it wants one. They are 
retailed from hardware stores at 25 cents each. 
They are made in this county, and we are allowed 
to make an introduction price of 15 cents each, 
$1.50 per dozen; by mail, 8c each extra. 


AUGITE 

How much of domestic happi- 
ness is marred because the dishes 
prepared for dinner are scorched 
or burned! How annoying to 
have something boil over on the 
stove, us it is likely to do some- 
times with the most vigilant 
watchfulness. All these troubles 
can be avoided by using the stove- 
mat shown herewith. We were 
somewhat skeptical about it till 
we tried itin our home, and now 
we are convinced that there is nothing that can lay 
a better claim to the term ‘‘a household necessity.” 
The mat is made of asbestos, bound with sheet steel, 
crumpled around the edge, 9 inches in diameter, 
and is indestructible. Though it is almost as soft 
as felt, it will not burn. You can place it directly 
on the blaze of a gasoline-stove, over the pas-jet, 
in the fireplace, or on the stove, and it will prevent 
burning of all kinds of food that ordinarily require 
stirring. Nostirring is required for oatmeal, milk, 
rice, custards, blanc mange. jellies, butters, catsups, 
apple suuce, etc. In fact, nothing will burn on it. 
Coffee will not boil over if the pot is on the mat; 
bread toasts nicely on it. Try it and be convinced. 
For the nursery there is nothing equal to heat the 
milk and food for the baby. Ifa grate fire, lay the 
mat on the open fire. If the mat becomes soiled, do 
not wash or scrape, but turn the soiled part next to 
fire, and burn until clean. The mat regularly retails 
for 2 cts. We will furnish them at 20 cts. each; 
#2.00 per doz. By mail, 6 cts. each extra, or 65 cts. 
per doz. We will give one free postpaid for a new 
subseription to GLEANINGSs, With your own renewal 
and $2.00. 


STOVE-MAT. 





FOUNDATION-MILLS. 


We have the oe list of second-hand foun- 
dation machines which have accumulated during 
the past few months, some in exchange for new 
machines, others from those who have decided to 
buy what foundation they use. We give as fair a 
description as we can of these machines, with the 
price at which we will sell. We can furnish sam- 
ples from any of the machines to intending pur- 
chasers. 

One 6-inch hex., No. N, used a short time in our 

yax-room; in good order; makes fdn. 10 or 11 feet 
to the lb. Price $10.00. 

One 6-inch hex., No. M, extra-thin mill, in splendid 
order. Price $10.00. 

One 6-inch hex., No. K, thin surplus mill, in good 
order. Price $9.00. 


SECOND-HAND 
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One 10-inch, round cell, No. L,in good order for | 
light brood fdn. Price $14.00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. I, for light or medium 
fdn.; in good order. Price $14.00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. E, old-style frame; 
made some years ago, but used scarcely any, and in 
good order. Price $14.00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. C, old-style frame; in 
fair order. Price $12.00. 

One 12-inch, round cell, No. D, for heavy brood | 
fdn.; roll, same size as 10-inch, only 2 inches longer; 
one of the original Washburn mills, in fair order. | 
Price $15.00. 

One 12-inch Dunham mill for heavy brood fdn.; 
not so good as the above, but in fair order; will sell 
for $12.00. > | 


| 
| 





CHOICE WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY WANTED. 
We are sold out of extracted honey, and have a 
good demand. Those having it for sale will confer 
a favor by submitting a sample. Tell how much you 

have, how it is put up, and what you want for it. 











“KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


HONEST, EVEN IF CHOLERA DOES COME. 
Mr. Root :—You will find inclosed $20.00 to apply | 
on my account. This is the best I can possibly do 
now. If I survive the cholera I will pay you the 
remainder. If I die, my wife, who is honest, will 
pay you out of $3000 life insurance. 
hoenix, Ariz., Sept. 9. JOHN B. HOOVER. 








I have just returned from the State Fair, where I 
took two first premiums on comb honey—first on 
display and first on best 20 lbs., quality and manner 
of putting up for market considered. I used your | 
12-lb. cases and those honey-labels you sent me. 
The labels were considered very neat and pretty. 
One case was purchased to go to the World’s Fair. 

Harrison, Minn., Sept. 15. N. P. ASPINWALL. 


I have half an acre in a vegetable and fruit gar- 
den, and read with great interest and profit your 
* high-pressure garden" department in GLEANINGS. 
It is the best, most interesting, and useful publica- 
tion lever read. [am going to try your plan of 
gardening under glass this coming season, so far as 
I am able to get the sash. I have already one strip 
of rye up, and am going to plant more to-morrow. 
Thanks to GLEANINGS for the suggestion. 

Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 16. A. R. GRAY. 


HEALING THE SICK, ETC. 


Never mind Finch’s rebuke. He failed to realize 
that prices are generally competitive, and set by 
the world. When you were talking about prayer, 
and healing the sick, why did you not give God’s 
complete plan, as found in James 5: 14, 157 Itisa 
direct command, and a direct promise, without an 
exception. The Lord shall raise him up, right away 
from his sick-bed. We know he will raise him at 
the resurrection; but that is promised before. Then 
itis a complete forgiving of sins. That aloneisa 
great gain, and with the anointing, why can’t we 
take God’s plans? Will you please consider this ? 

Pottstown, Pa., Sept. 4. W. W. KUuLp. 


A KIND WORD INDEED, AND WITH A MORAL TO IT. 


Friend Root:—I received your letter of June 11, 
1892, containing money order for beeswax I sent 
you. You give me more than the market price, 
saying it was for its good quality. This was pleasing 
to me, and exceedingly gratifying to know you 
were pleased with the wax. Thanks for your gen- 
erosity. I admire your prompt, honorable, and 
careful way of doing business. As I held your 
statement for the beeswax in my hand, contemplat- 
ing the accurate, clear-cut figures, and the hand- 
writing (permit me here to give your lady clerk 
much credit), I said to my wife, *‘ This explains why 
some people succeed when others fail.”” I am grow- 
ing old, and, according to human events, will soon 
have to quit business. Our business relations have 
been long and pleasant to me, and I hope they have 
been to you. May your life’s sun set in a clear sky. 

Spring Mill, O., June 15. J. W. NIMAN 


THE WATER-CURE TRACTS. 


I will again avail myself of your offer to send 
water-cure tracts, such as you sent me free of 
cost some time ago. We have had a case of inflam- 
mation of the bowels in this village, which was pro- 
nounced by three prominent physicians as incurable 
—the patient had to die, and that inside of 24 hours. 
I began to give him the injections according to 
directions, as I have taken them myself for two or 
three years, and the patient immediately felt reliev- 
ed, and in three days resumed his work. The result 
was a sensation in the village. and manv applica- 
tions for tracts. As Iam out of them I will rely on 
your kindness to forward me 200 more of them. 

Taftville, Ct., Aug. 24. P. A. REEVES. 


A KIND WORD IN REAL EARNEST. 
Bro, Root :—! am a constant reader of GLEANINGS, 


| and I have greatly enjoyed reading the articles un- 
| der the head of ** Ourselves and Our Neighbors.’’ In 
| the July Ist issue is one of those articles that 


touched the most delicate cords of my heart, and 


| awakened the deepest sympathies, and touched the 


tenderest emotions of my soul and my nature. 

dear old brother, you have struck the right string 
this time, and it gives ‘no uncertain sound,” but 
echoes the voice of God and his Christ in his holy 
word. Continue in this line; and may God give 


| you faith and utterance. You may speak and 


write all the rest of your days on this text, and not 
exhaust it, for it comprehends and opens up the 
entire field. Ihave always believed, and still be- 
lieve, that adultery and its twin sister and couplet, 
idolatry, were the great sins of men andof nations; 
that all other sins (except, perhaps, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost) were only collaterals. O my brother! 
let us look around us. I fully indorse the sentiment, 
“The sooner we believe in Satan, exactly as we are 
taught of him in God’s holy word, the better for 
humanity;”’ knowing him, let us watch him, and 
study his operations with individuals, with church, 
and with state. M. W. C. FRAZIER. 
Carrizo Springs, Texas, July 6. 


IS THE BOOK OF JOB TO BE CONSIDERED A PARA- 
BLE OR A REALITY ? 


Mr. Root :—I often read with much interest your 
lay sermons in GLEANINGS, and sometimes find in 
them ideas worth appropriating for my own ser- 
vices. Oftener, perhaps, they serve me by their 
suggestiveness. But Ido not quite like the idea of 
‘*taking the book of Job exactly as we take the par- 
able of the prodigal son.”’ My objection is, that 
other portions of Scripture seem to assume clearly 
that Job was a real man, and his trials a reality. 
For me and for mapy others the force of the lessons 
which you draw from the book is much reduced if 
the book is to be counted a fiction. We read in 
Ezekiel 14:14, ‘** Though these three men, Noah, 


| Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should deliver but 


their own souls,” ete. If Job were a fictitious char- 
acter, this would be much like grouping together 
Dr. Livingston, Mr. Stanley, and Robinson Crusoe. 
Again, in James 5:11, we read: “Ye have heard of 
the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the 
Lord; that the Lord is very pitiful and of tender 
mercy.’ Here is no hint that the patience of Job 
was less real than the Lord's pity and tender mercy. 
In fact, if the book of Job is only a parable there 
was no exercise of the Lord’s compassion. Such 
are the views of at least one interested reader, and 
one of his reasons for the same. 


Lincoln, Tenn., July 9. DAVID STRANG. 


{Many thanks, dear friend Strang, for the addi- 
tional tient you give us on the matter; and I must 
confess to being so poor a Bible reader that I had 
never noticed either of the quotations you make. 
I accept the force of your reasoning, and thank you 
for it. Perhaps I might say that I received my sug- 
gestion, that Job might be only a parable, from one 
of the clergy; and, come to think of it, I believe he 
only stated that some theologians were inclined to 
— Job as a sort of parable. Your position cer- 
tainly does not lessen the force of the lessons 
taught in this wonderful book. Come to think of 
it again, it seems hardly likely that the personal 
wealth, as well as the names of the children of a 
yurely fictitious person, would be given in the Bible. 
n the case of the prodigal son, the characters are 
evidently all imaginary, as nothing but the lesson 
of forgiveness is taught; but the book of Job is, to 
a great extent, the history of that man.] 
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5 Per Gent Discount 
On All Goods 


Listed from pages 10 to 30 of our price list, which are ordered between now and Dec. Ist. for 
next season’s use. This does not apply to goods 6n other pages, except those mentioned. 


Ai special reduction of 20 cents on each two-story chaff hive, ordered 





for a limited time. The quantity and early-order discounts to apply also. Special prices quoted 


on sections in lots of 2000 and?upward.WName,the quantity and size whenSyouowrite. © We} guar- 





antee as goc2 a quality; forsthe$price as you can obtainjanywhere.O Dealers should not fail to 





write us before making contracts for another season’s supply. We offer special inducements. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Ittdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


3" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 
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Bushell Boxes. 


We make and sell them DIRT CHEAP, because they are made of 
the refuse pieces from section blocks—pieces that are good and 
sound, but are slightly discolored. PRICE, CRATE OF 15 (13 IN THE 

FLAT AND 2 NAILED UP), $1.50; 10 CRATES OF 15 EACH, 5 PER CENT OFF. These 
Bushel Boxes save time in loading and unloading, and bin room in the cellar. Send 
for pamphlet on ‘HANDLING FARM PRODUCE,” free. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
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‘ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eagtern Branch 








where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 
be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 








There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 












































































RUBBER STAMPS. 


We have for the past twelve or fifteen years been 
furnishing our patrons with rubber stamps which 
we have had made for us by various manufacturers. 


As our trade has been growing, and we have occa- | 


sion to use a good many ourselves, we have felt 
justified in purchasing an outfit, and will hereafter 
furnish stamps of our own manufacture. We are 
preparing a catalogue of these goods, which we hope 
to have ready in a few weeks. In the meantime we 
mention here a few of the specialties, with cut, 
description, and prices at which we can furnish 
them. Rubber — are coming more and more 

; into general use, and we feel safe in saying that 
they will continue todo so. If all our customers 

: would use a stamp with their name and address we 
should not have so much trouble in figuring out 
poorly written signatures and addresses. It is not 
uncommon for us to get letters without the address 
at all, and sometimes without the name signed. All 
these troubles might be avoided by the use of a rub- 
ber stamp. Your little boy or girl might stamp 
your paper and envelopes beforehand, so that, if 
you sut down to write a letter or order in a hurry, 
the name and address would be on it if you did for- 
get to write it; in fact, you would be relieved of the 
necessity of thinking of that part of itatall. A 
good many producers of nice comb honey are in the 
habit of stamping each section with a stamp similar 
to this: 


: CEIOICE 


GOMB HONKY 


FROM THE APIARY OF 


A. IT ROor, 


DAFT LIN A, OC: 

If the honey is real nice, the persons who eat it 
will ask their dealer for more from the same apiary, 
and you thus not only work up but keep a demand 
for your honey. A rubber stamp is neater for this 
purpose than a label, and is more quickly applied. 

In making stamps we have a very large variety of 
job type, used in the advertising columns of 
GLEANINGS, andin job and label printing. to mold 
from, and are thus able to giveyou a more neat and 
tusty jobin more modern type than most of the 
small dealers with only a few fonts of type to work 
from. Wecan mold a press full of stamps about as 
cheaply as a single one; we are thereby able to 
make better prices on club orders: and if any of our 
readers wish to act as agents we should be pleased 
to hear from them. 

In ordering rubber stamps, be sure to write very 
plainly just what you want the stamp to print; and 
if possible, in the shape you want it. 


Midget Self-Inker. 

This is the most convenient 
stamp to use; andif you have 
to use it a good deal it is the 
cheapest, a8 you don’t have to 
spend time inking it, that be- 
ing done automatically. These 
ure mude in various sizes, as 
per the following table: 

No. 4is a size we sell a good 
many of for marking sections. 
We furnish these stamps with 
any lettering desired, and in- 
clude a small bottle of ink at 
the following prices, which 
are a third less than the low- 
est list we have seen: 

No.1 Midget, %x1%. % .50 







No. 138 5X1 53, 60 
No. 2 ad 56x2, 75 
No. 3 st 4 x23,, 40 
No. 4 ™ 1x2 1.00 
No. 5 id 13¢x2 1.50 
No. 6 -” 13gx2%, 1.74 


For $1.00 each extra we can furnish the No.4 and 
larger with band-dating attachment, .o that a date 
line willappear in the center of the stamp. The 
smaller sizes can be furnished with movable dates 
at 50 cts. each extra. With above and the penc | 
stamp following no pad is necessary, as that is at- 
' tached to and is a part of the stamp. With the 





inking pads below. 








molding and block stamps you need one of the selt- 
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Novelty Pen and Pencil Stamp. 












This is a very convenient 
self-inking stamp, and includes 
a pen and pencil besides, all in 
one. Ittakes a die ,4x1X¥ in. 
of one, two, three, or four 
lines, depending on the size of 
type used, and what you want 
to print. We include with 
each a small tube of ink, as shown to the 
right. The lowest price you will usually 
find for these is 50 ets. Our price is 25 ets., 
or a club of 5 for $1.00. 


Molding Stamp. 








This is the cheapest 
style of stamp we 
make. The rubber 
ismountedon polish- 
ed cherry molding, 
asshown. These are 
nicely finished, and 
vary in width from 
#; to 1 inch, and up 
to 3 inches long or 


| over, depending on the size and number of lines of 


type used Price of moiding stamp, without ink or 

vads, for one line not over 3 inches long, 15 cts.; 2 
ines, 25 cts.: for each additional line, 5 cts. Over 3 
inches to 6, double above prices. 


Block Stamp. 
—— These are mount- 
ed on a cherry 
block, with a turn- 
ed enameled han- 
dle, as shown, and 
can be mude any 
size up to the size 
ofa postal card, 
This is a style very 
much used as a 
business stamp, 
andthe print can 
be round, oval, or 
oblong, with or 
without border. 
The price without 
ink or pad, and not 
over 3 inches long, 
will be %5 ets. for 
E one line rcets. for 
2 lines; 5 cts. for 
each additional 









line. A border adds 19 cts. From these data you 
can figure the price of any style you want. 


Excelsior Self-inking Pads. 








These »re now so cheap that it does not pay to 

bother with the old-style felt pads and ink. 
PRICE LIST. 

No. 0 Excelsior, 2x3%, 20c. No. 1, 2% x44, 25e. 

No. 2, 343x6%, 4U0c. No. 3, 4x7, 600¢. 

We can furnish any color, as follows: Red, violet, 
blue, black, green, or eosine. Unless otherwise 
specified we will send red or violet. Above prices 
include postage in every case; the pads, by freight 
or express with other goods, at 5 cts. each less. 

Any thing else in the rubber-stamp line not men- 
tioned above will be furnished at lowest price. 

A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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UNTIL DECEMBER IST, 1892, 


EXCEPTING ON SHIPPING-CASES. 


Send for FALL CIRCULAR describing our COMPLETE 


cHeaP. OUTSIDE WINTER CASE, coop. 


(FOR ALL HIVES.) 


Large illustrated catalogue of all supplies and copy of The American Bee-Keeper free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 





1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1s92 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, ssw. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER GOODS, S!.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


7s DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Bon, Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, Davenport, la.; C. Theilman, Theilman- 
don, wagiac. Mich.: O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ‘Ind.; H. 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, Strickler, ‘Solomon City, Kan.; E. C. Eagiesfield, 
Red Oak, Ia.; 'P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter § Pouder, Indiana vlis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, | Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- | Miurtin & Co, 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.; 1. D. Lewis 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Ww atertown, Wis.; J. | &Son, Hiawatha, Kun.; F. C. Erkel. Le Sueur, Minn.: 














H. M. ‘Cook, % ‘Bare lay St., N. ¥ ; Oliver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Bucheye Bee 
Vernon. C. Hertel Freeburg. lil.;: E. T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
tt, St. Joseph, Mo.; J. M. enkins, Wetumpka, la.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 


Ala.; KE. Le Goold ‘& Co., Brantiord, Gat., Saginaw, Mich, D. Ss. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 

Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.;J.Stauffer& Washington. J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 

Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin | rion Co., lowa, Vickery Bros., Bvansville, Ind. 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who nave tried it have increased 
their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 





We also make nepodely of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. we sgupply A. I. Root 
others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES F 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, oe ax, Honey. Ete. he acai to Beginners with 
ar, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., ill. 


Please mention this paper. 








